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DELEGATES  TO  THE  CONFERENCE  ON  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  AFFAIRS. 


Fhototn'aph  taken  in  (he  Hall  of  the  Americas  of  the  Pan  American  Union  at  the  closine  session  of  the  Conference,  Fel)ruary  7,  IU23.  Seated,  left  to  right:  I>r.  Don  Al- 
l)erto  Ucl<;s,  Ex-Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  of  Honduras:  Seflor  Don  Francisco  Sincr.ez  Latour,  Minister  of  Guatemala  in  Wiishington:  Hon.  Charles  Evans  Hughes, 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States:  .Seflor  Dr.  Don  Francisco^  Martfnez  SuArez,  ITesident  of  the  Sujjreme  Court  of  .Satvador:  ^ilor  Don  Emiliano  Chamorro,  Min- 

retary  GeneraT  of  the  Conference:  Sefior  bon  Adolfo  Cardenas,  Minister  of  Finance  of  Nicaragua:  ^fior  bon  MAxiino  2ep<^”  Ex-minister  of  Foreign  Relations  of 
Nicaragua:  Seflor  Don  Marcial  Prem,  Counselor  of  the  Deration  of  Guatemala  in  Washington;  Seflor  Don  Felipe  GonzAles,  .Vssistant  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction 
of  Costa  Rica:  Seflor  Don  Salvador  Cordova,  Minister  of  Honduras  in  Salvador;  Seflor  Don  Raul  Toledo  Lfljtez,  Chargfl  d’Atfaires  of  Honduras  in  Paris;  Mr.  Sumner 
Welles  .United  States  Commissioner  to  the  Dominican  Republic;  and  Seflor  Don  J  .Rafael  ttreamuno  .Minister  of  Costa  Rica  in  Washington. 


TIIK  work  of  the  Conference  on  Central  American  Affairs  wliich 
was  called  on  December  4, 1922,  was  brought  to  a  successful 
termination  in  the  final  ])lenary  session,  which  took  place  in 
the  Hall  of  the  Americas  at  the  Pan  American  Union  before 
a  most  distinguished  and  re])resentative  audience. 

As  will  he  recalled,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  invited 
the  Governments  of  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua, 
and  Costa  Rica  to  send  Plenij)otentiaries  t()  Washington  to  discuss: 

1.  Xegolialions  of  a  treaty  or  treaties  to  make  ol'feetive  fh(KS(‘  ])rovisioiis  of  the 
tr«‘aties  signed  at  Wasliington  on  l)e(  enil)er  2t),  l!)07,  wiiicti  exi)erien<e  lias  shown  to 
he  effective  in  maintaining  friendly  relations  and  ciHiperation  among  the  Central 
American  States. 

2.  Measures  whereby,  in  view  of  the  achievements  accomiilished  with  regard  to  the 
limitation  of  armaments  by  the  jxiwers  participating  in  the  conference  at  Washington 
in  1921,  the  Central  American  States  may  carry  on  this  endeavor  and  set  an  example 
to  the  world,  and  above  all  to  the  jxiwers  of  this  hemisphere,  by  adopting  effective 
measures  for  the  limitation  of  armaments  in  Central  America. 

3.  The  working  out  of  a  plan  for  setting  up  tribunals  of  inquiry  whenever  any 
disputes  or  questions  regarding  the  proposed  treaty  or  treaties,  which  can  not  be  set¬ 
tled  by  diplomatic  means,  shall  unfortunately  arise  between  any  two  or  more  of  the 
countries. 

4.  Any  other  questions  which  the  countries  represented  at  the  conference  unani¬ 
mously  desire  to  consider. 

The  first  open  session  of  the  conference  was  held  in  the  Hall  of 
the  Americas  at  the  Pan  American  Union  on  December  4,  the 
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Secretary  of  State  of  the  I’nited  States  of  America,  Mr.  Hughes, 
being  elected  chairman  of  the  conference. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  live  ('entral  American  Kopuhlics,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  aj)j)ointed  as  delegates  to  the  confer¬ 
ence  the  Secretary  of  State,  Hon.  Uharles  Evans  Hughes,  and  the 
American  Commissioner  to  Santo  Domingo,  Hon.  Sumner  Welles. 

It  was  decided  at  the  first  Plenary  Session  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  the  conference  in  the  meetings  of  the  committee  of  the  whole  and 
such  subcommittees  which  the  latter  might  a])])oint. 

The  committee  of  the  whole  held  eleven  meetings.  Between  its 
sessions  almost  daily  meetings  of  the  subcommittees  took  j)lace.  As 
a  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  conference,  at  these  various  meet¬ 
ings,  at  which  there  was  j)resent  one  or  both  of  the  American  dele¬ 
gates,  one  treaty,  eleven  conventions  and  three  ])rotocols  were 
aj)j)roved  for  signature. 

These  treaties  and  conventions  are  as  follows: 

1.  tieiu'ral  Tn^aty  of  r(*ac<*  and  Amity. 

2.  Convonfion  for  the  EHtal)lishment  of  an  International  ('<“ntral  Anierioan  'I'ri- 
hiinal. 

t'onvention  for  the  Estahli.xhnnmt  of  Int«‘rnational  Coininissions  of  Iminiry. 

4.  Convention  for  the  Eslahliishment  of  Free  Trade. 

5.  Convention  for  the*  Unitieation  of  Protective  Laws  for  Workmen  and  I.ahon'rs. 

<i.  Convention  on  the  Praetict*  of  the  I,ilx“ral  Proh'.'ssions. 

7.  Convention  Relative  to  the  Pr‘i)aration  of  Proj»‘et8  of  Electoral  I.ejrislation. 

S.  Convention  for  the  Estahlishment  of  Stations  for  Agrienllnral  Ex])<*riments  and 
Animal  Industries. 

it.  Convention  for  Reciprocal  Exehanj^e  of  Central  .\meriean  Students. 

1(1.  Extradition  Convention. 

1 1 .  Convention  for  the  Estahlishnumt  of  Permanent  Central  .\meriean  Commissions. 

12.  Convention  for  th<‘  Limitation  of  .\rmam(‘nts. 

'I'lic  three  jtroloculs  are  as  follows: 

1.  ProUx-ol  of  an  afins'inent  Ix^wts-n  the  ( iov«“rnment.s  of  the  United  States  of 
.\meriea  and  of  (iuatemala,  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  Xicarafjua,  and  Costa  Rica, 
when*l)y  the  former  will  desifrnate  tifU'en  of  its  citizens  to  st'rve  in  the  trihunal  which 
may  Ik*  crt*ated  in  conformity  with  the  terms  of  the  convention  estahli-shing  an 
InU*rnational  Central  -Vmerican  Tribunal. 

2.  D<“claration  to  the  effect  that  the  Sjjanish  text  of  the  tr(*aties  concluded  lx“tween 
the  lh*])uhlics  of  Central  .Vmericaat  the  Confen*nce  on  Central  .\merican  .\ffairs  is  the 
only  authoritative  text. 

3.  Additional  protocol  to  the  convention  relative  to  the  Establishment  of  an  Inter¬ 
national  Central  American  Tribunal. 

In  the  final  plenary  session  after  the  reading  and  approval  of  the 
minutes  of  the  first  plenary  session  of  the  conference,  announcement 
was  made  b}'  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  the  whole  of  the  conference,  that  the  latter  had  agreed  to  the 
adoption  of  certain  treaties  and  conventions  which  Secretary  Hughes 
thereupon  submitted  to  the  conference  for  approval.  .V  resume  of 
these  treaties  and  conventions  follows  herewith: 
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TREATIES  AND  CONVENTIONS  BETWEEN  THE  FIVE  CENTRAL  AMERICAN 

REI’CULICS. 

(a)  General  Treat}’  of  Peaee  and  Amity. 

Thi.s  treaty  contains  tlios«;  i)rovisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  and  Amity  of  1907 
which  liave  iieen  found  to  be  of  practical  value  in  furtherin*;  the  maintenance  of 
friendly  relations  between  the  Central  American  Stales.  It  contains,  likewise, 
c(‘rtain  additional  i)rovisions  which  the  conference  believes  will  be  of  value  in  the 
promotion  of  those  aims.  The  following;  are  among  its  chief  features:  The  recognition 
by  the  Central  American  Iteiuiblics  that  their  first  <luty  is  the  maintenance  of  peace; 
the  de<  taration  of  the  five  Uei>ublics  that  the  violent  or  illegal  alteration  of  the  con¬ 
stitutional  organization  in  any  one  of  them  is  a  menace  to  the  j)eace  of  all  and  the 
assumi>tion  by  each  Kei)ublic  of  the  obligation  not  to  recognize  in  another  a  govern¬ 
ment  resulting  from  a  coup  d’etat  or  a  revolution  against  a  recognized  Crovernment, 
or  from  the  election  to  iwwer  of  a  i)erson  disqualified  by  the  Constitution  from  being 
elected;  the  obligation,  in  case  of  civil  war,  not  to  intervene  in  favor  of  or  against 
the  (iovernment  of  another  Kepublic;  the  obligation  to  seek  constitutional  reforms 
which  would  make  impossible  the  reelection  of  the  President  or  Vice  President;  the 
obligation  on  the  ])art  of  each  (iovernment  not  to  intervene  in  the  internal  jwlitical 
affairs  of  any  other  Hei)ublic  and  not  to  permit  within  its  territory  the  organization 
of  revolutionary  movements  against  the  recognized  (iovernment  of  any  other  Central 
American  Rei)ublic;  and,  linally,  the  obligation  not  to  enter  into  secret  treaties. 

(b)  A  Convention  for  the  Estahlishinent  of  an  International 
Central  American  Tribunal. 

This  convention  rejdaces  the  Convention  of  1!K)7,  establishing  the  Central  American 
Court  of  Justice.  It  i)rovide8  for  the  establishment  of  an  international  tribunal,  to 
which  shall  be  submitted  all  controversies  arising  between  the  Central  Amc*rican 
lleiuiblics  which  it  has  not  been  found  jcossible  to  settle  through  diplomatic  channels 
or  by  other  jcacilic  mc'ans,  jerovided  that  such  controversies  do  not  affect  the  sovc'reign 
and  indeiH-ndent  existence  of  the  nations  concerned. 

(c)  A  protocol  alfcctinj;  the  (^divcntioii  Kclativo  to  the  Estahlish- 
meiit  of  an  International  C’entral  American  Tribunal  between  the 
Uepuhlics  of  (inattunala,  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  Xicaragua,  and 
Costa  Kica. 

This  protocol  contains  a  declaration  by  the  signatory  powers  regarding  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  i)aragraph  2  of  Article  6;i  of  Annex  A  of  the  Convention  providing  for  the 
Establishment  of  an  International  Central  Americ'an  Tribunal. 

((/)  A  Convention  for  the  Limitation  of  Armaments. 

In  this  convention  the  (lovernments  of  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  Nica¬ 
ragua,  aiul  Costa  Rica  agree  to  limit  the  number  of  enlisted  men  in  their  standing 
armies  and  national  guard  in  accordance  with  the  following  schedule: 


(iuat(‘mala . 5,  2(X) 

El  Salvador . 4,  2(X) 

Honduras . 2,  5(X) 

Nicaragua . 2,  5(X) 

Costa  Rica . 2,  (XX) 


This  limitation  is  to  continue  in  force  for  live  years. 

The  convention  further  provides  that  the  contracting  parties  bind  thems<‘lves  to 
establish  a  national  guard  organized  in  accordance  with  the  most  efficient  modern 
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nu‘tlKKl,  aiul  for  this  imriH)**  will  consider  the  employment  of  foreign  otruvrs  as 
instructors. 

The  contracting  j)artie8  further  agre«‘  not  to  oxjnut  or  jK*rmit  th»-  cxiK)rtation  of 
arms  or  munitions  or  any  other  kind  of  military  ston-s  from  one  t'entral  Am<‘rican 
Republic  to  anotlu-r;  to  limit  th<‘  numlK'r  of  aircraft  which  can  1h‘  us«‘d  in  time  of 
war  to  10;  and  agnn*  to  acquire  no  warshij)8.  Finally,  the  contracting  (jovcrnnuuits 
agtt“<‘  to  agre<*  that  they  will  furnish  om*  another,  semiannually  during  th(‘  life  of  the 
convention,  full  n“i>orts  on  the  nu-asim-s  adojded  by  each  tlovenimcmt  for  the 
ox(*cution  of  this  convention. 

(e)  A  Convention  for  the  Establishment  of  Permanent  Central 
American  Commissions. 

This  convention  j)rovides  that  two  permanent  national  commissions,  one  a  com¬ 
mission  on  linance  and  one*  a  commission  on  means  of  communications,  will  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  each  Republic  for  the  juirjHis**  of  pri'paring  practical  jdans  for  economic 
reform  and  for  the  construction  of  public  works.  All  the  national  commis.sions  will 
hold  a  general  nmnion  each  year  and  the  recomnauidations  adopted  at  thes«‘  general 
nuH'tings  will  lx*  carried  into  effect  so  far  as  may  Ix'  possible  by  the  (iovemments 
concerned.  The  comniLssions  on  linance  will  deal  with  (luestions  conc(*rning  the 
n'vision  of  customs  tariffs,  the  adoj»tion  and  carrying  through  of  banking  ndorms,  tht* 
n'vision  of  the  fiscal  systc'ms,  and  the  study  of  efficient  systems  of  control  of  exix'iiili- 
tures  and  public  accounting.  The  commissions  on  communications  will  lx*  conc(‘rned 
with  the  (juestion  of  railroad  communication  lx‘tween  the  capitals  of  the  Republics, 
the  construction  of  automobile  roads  to  connect  the  capitals  an<l  important  ct‘nU*rs  of 
jiivxluction  throughout  t'entral  .Vmerica,  and  the  study  of  the  legislation  required  to 
authorize  the  construction  of  tin*  railroad  or  roads  connc'cting  one  Rejuiblic  with 
the  others. 

(f)  An  Extradition  C’onvention. 

since  exp<*rience  has  shown  that  the  extradition  amvention  as  concludtxl  by  the 
('«*ntral  .Vmerican  Republics  in  1!KI7  has  bet*n  of  gr(*at  practical  value,  few  changes 
have  b<x*n  made  herein.  With  a  few  minor  amendnu'iits,  the  present  convention 
funtains  virtually  the  same  provisions  as  (he  convention  of  I'.MIT. 

(<f)  A  ('onv(*ntion  lielalivi*  to  tin*  Pi'<‘))ai'iition  of  Proj(u*ts  of 
Electoral  L(‘<;islation. 

This  convention  provides  that  a  commission  .shall  be  ajipointed  by  each  Cenlral 
American  (iovernment  to  mt*ct  with  the  commissions  apixiinted  by  the  other  con¬ 
tracting  (iovemments  and  prepare  the  project  of  an  electoral  law,  guaranteeing,  so 
far  as  possible,  the  free  exercise  of  popular  suffrage.  This  project  of  law  is  to  be 
adapted  to  the  constitutional  and  special  re(|uirements  of  each  (Iovernment  and, 
with  the  modifications  requirc*d,  is  then  to  be  submitU*d  by  the  (iovemments 
concerned  to  their  respective  legislature's  for  approval. 

(/<)  A  Convention  for  tlie  Cnifieation  of  Protective  Laws  for 
Workmen  and  Laborers. 

This  convention  constitutes  an  agree'inent  between  the  five  Republics  to  pass 
lc*gislation  which  will  embody  the  following  provisions  among  others; 

The  prohibition  of  the  enforcement  on  judicial  order  of  the  performance  of  labor 
contracts  by  jdiysical  comjiulsion;  the  prohibition  of  the  employment  in  any  kind 
of  labor,  during  school  hours,  of  children  under  15  yi*arsof  age  who  have  not  complete<l 
their  common-school  education,  or  the  employment  in  factories  or  industrial  estab¬ 
lishments  of  children  under  12  years  of  age;  the  s«*curing  to  workmen  and  laborers  of 
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one  day  of  rest  each  week;  the  estahlishnient  of  compulsory  workingmen’s  insurance; 
and  the  establishment  of  (lovernment  employment  agencies  for  the  relief  of  the 
unemployed. 

(i)  A  Convention  for  the  Estahlisliment  of  Stations  for  Agricultural 
Experiments  ami  Animal  Industries. 

This  convention  has  for  its  object  the  establi.shment  in  each  Republic  of  a  practical 
experimental  station  wherein  the  attemi)t  will  be  made  to  arrive  at  more  eflicient 
methods  for  the  cultivation  of  the  natural  products  of  each  Republic.  Information 
regarding  the  work  carrietl  on  in  each  station  so  established  will  be  c-omninnitatetl  to 
one  another  by  the  signatory  jwwers. 

(j)  A  Convention  for  the  Heeijtroeal  Exchange  of  Centrtil  Ameri¬ 
can  Students. 

Ry  the  terms  of  this  convention  each  (iovernment  agrees  to  place  at  the  dispo.sal 
of  each  of  the  other  Central  American  (iovernments  six  scholarships  in  its  oflicial 
in.stitutions  of  learning,  ])reference  being  given  to  those  in  which  agriculture,  mining, 
and  arts  and  trades  are  taught.  Each  (iovernment  agrees  to  make  use  of  these 
scholarships  and  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  students  whom  it  may  designate  to  till 
them. 

(k)  A  Convention  on  the  l^raetiee  of  the  Liberal  Professions. 

This  convention  ]>ro\iile8  for  the  recij)rocal  recognition  of  ]>roh*ssional  degrees 
accpiired  by  Central  American  citizens  in  any  one  of  the  contracting  Republics. 

COXVEXTIOX  BETWEEN'  THE  REITBLK'S  OF  (Jl'ATEMALA,  EL  .SALVAIM)R, 
HONDl'RAS,  AND  NK’ARAdUA. 

(/)  A  Convention  for  the  Establishment  of  Free  Triide. 

This  convention  establishes  by  its  terms,  with  certain  restrictions,  free  trade  between 
the  signatory  ]K)wers  in  the  artich*8  ])roduced  or  manufactured  within  such  Re])ublics. 

Article  IV  of  this  convention  i>rovides  that  should  the  Rejtnblic  of  Costa  Rica 
later  dwide  to  become  a  ]»arty  to  the  ]ire.scnt  convention,  it  will  be  s<)  considered 
upon  notilication  by  the  (iovernment  of  Costa  Rica  of  its  adherence  to  the  convention 
to  the  foreign  oHices  of  the  (‘ontracting  i>ow«‘rs. 

CONVENTION  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  AND  THE 

REPUBLICS  OF  (iUATE.MALA,  EL  SALVADOR,  HONDURAS,  NICARA(JUA, 

AND  tOSTA  RICA, 

(m)  A  Convention  for  the  Establishment  of  International  Com¬ 
missions  of  Inquiry. 

This  convention  is,  in  general,  a  nnitication  of  the  conventions  which  the  (Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  concluded  with  the  (iovernments  of  (luatemala.  El  Sal¬ 
vador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica  in  1!)13  and  1914,  establishing  inter¬ 
national  commissions  of  iiKpiiry.  The  i)nri>08e  of  this  convention  is  to  make  it 
jwssible,  whenever  two  or  more  of  the  contracting  i)arties  have  failed  to  adjust  by 
])acilic  means  a  controversy  originating  in  some  difference  of  o]>inion  regarding 
(juestions  of  fact  relative  to  failure  to  comi»ly  with  the  i)rovisions  of  any  of  the  treatit»s 
or  conventions  existing  between  them,  and  when  the  controversy  affects  neither 
their  sovereign  and  independent  existence,  nor  their  honor,  nor  their  vital  interests, 
for  the  i)arties  involved  in  the  dispute  to  submit  such  controversy  to  a  commission 
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of  iiKjuiry  with  the  ohjwt  of  facilitating'  settlement  of  the  disjtute  hy  means  of  an 
impartial  inquiry  into  the  facts.  The  re)»orts  of  the  commissions  of  impiiry,  however, 
will  not  have  the  value  or  force  of  judicial  decisions  or  arbitral  awards. 

The  commissions  are  given  the  jmwer  to  fix  the  status  in  which  the  ))artii*s  to  the 
controversy  must  remain  pending  the  rendering  of  the  rejxirt  of  the  commission. 
This  rejwrt  must  be  jnibli.shed  within  three  months  from  the  date  of  the  inatiguration 
t)f  the  commission. 

(n)  A  PUOTOCOL  COXCLI  DKI)  HKTWKKX  THE  I  NITEI)  STATES  OF  AMEKICA 
AM)  THE  UEPUBLIt'S  OF  ClATEMAEA,  EE  SAI.VADOU,  HONUI  HAS, 
NlCAKAr.UA,  AM)  CO.STA  KICA. 

In  this  i)rotocol  the  (iovernment  of  the  I’nited  States  declares  its  full  sympathy 
with  the  ])urpos»*s  of  the  convention  entered  into  between  the  (Jovernments  of 
Guatemala,  K1  Salvador,  Honduras.  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  lUca  for  the  establishment 
of  an  international  Central  Anu'rican  tribunal,  and  states  its  willingness  to  designate 
fifteen  of  its  citizens  to  be  available  for  service  on  the  tribunals  which  may  be  created 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  this  jirotocol. 

(o)  A  DECI.AK.VTIOX  KY  THE  DEEECATIOX  OF  (iUATE.MALA,  EL  SAI.VADOU, 

HOXnrUAS,  Mt'AUAC.rA,  .VXD  CO.ST.V  UICA. 

To  till"  el‘f»H't  that  the  S]>anish  text  of  the  treaties  and  conventions  concluded 
between  the  Keimblics  of  C«‘ntral  .\m(‘rica  in  the  jtresent  conference  is  the  only 
authoritative  t<'Xt. 

The  treaties  and  eonventions  liaviiig  been  in  turn  unanimously 
a])])roved  by  the  res])ective  delegations,  the  latter  ])roeeeded  to 
attach  their  siejnatures  to  the  oflicial  co])ies  which  were  sjtroad  in 
readiness  on  a  table  to  the  left  ttf  the  central  table  at  which  the 
d(‘le};ates  wen*  setited. 

Immediately  ti])t)n  the  ctmclusion  of  this  solemn  and  historic  act 
Secretary  llu»;hes  announciul  that,  over  and  above  the  treaties  and 
conventions  which  had  just  he(*n  si»;ncd,  the  (Jov(*rnmcnts  of  (luatc- 
mala  ami  Honduras  have  (hdiu'inimul  to  submit  tlu'ir  l)oundarv 
<lisj)ute  to  arbitration  by  the  Pnvsidcnt  of  the  I’nited  .States,  an 
announcement  which  was  received  with  jirolonjred  a]>])lause  on  the 
j)art  of  the  audience.  This  announcement  was  followed  by  addresses 
by  the  heads  of  the  delegations,  the  first  being  by  his  E.xcellency 
Sr.  don  Francisco  Sanche/.  Latour,  ('hief  of  the  Delegation  of 
Guatemala  and  Minister  to  the  rnited  States,  as  follows: 

Mr.  .Secret-vuv,  L.mues  .\xi>  Gentlemen':  On  signing  the  General  Treaty  of 
Peace  and  .Vmity,  and  the  following  conventions:  For  the  Kstablishmcnt  of  an 
Inh'rnational  Central  .\merican  Tribunal;  rtdative  to  the  Pnq>aration  of  Projects  of 
Electoral  I>egi.slation;  for  the  Establishment  of  Pi-rmanent  Central  .\merican  Commis¬ 
sions;  Extradition;  Fr(*e  Trade;  for  the  Establishment  of  International  Commissions 
of  ln<iuiry;  for  the  Practice  of  EilsTal  Proh*ssions;  for  the  Establishment  of  Stations 
for  .\gricultural  Experiments  and  .Vnimal  Industries;  Limitation  of  .\rmaments;  for 
the  I'nilication  of  Proh'Ctive  Laws  for  Workmen  and  Lal)orers;  and  for  Reciprocal 
Exchange  of  Central  .American  Students,  the  confenmee  inauguratiul  in  this  hall  on 
l>ec(‘ml>t*r  the  fourth  last  terminates  its  labors. 
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In  accord  with  the  i»ro”:ram,  the  delegates  from  the  Central  American  Heimhlics, 
with  the  valued  coojK-ration  of  the  American  representatives  to  th(“  conference,  His 
Kxctdlency  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Hon.  Sumner  Welles,  have  endeavored  to 
iK'gotiate  convi-ntions  which  would  make  even  more  effective  those  j)rovisions  of  the 
treaties  signed  in  1!K)7  wliicli  exjH-ru'nc**  and  time  have  demonstrated  to  Ik*  helpful 
for  the  maintenance  of  friendly  relations  lK*twe<‘n  the  tive  States  of  the  Isthmus, 
«*liminating,  at  the  same  time,  that  which  has  lK*en  found  ineffective.  If  there  Ik* 
anyone  who  allirms  that  the  tr<*aties  of  1!H)7  w<*re  more  idealistic  than  ])racti»al,  the 
contrary  has  Ik'ch  d(*monstrated  hy  one  great  fact — that  since  then  we  have  had  no 
wars  in  Central  .\m(*rica.  Could  we  desire  a  rt*sult  more  lK*n(*lich*nt  and  jneitive? 

.\s  the  lirst  j)ractical  result  of  this  conference  we  can  now  announce  that  the  Govern- 
m(*nts  of  (iuatemala  and  Honduras  have  agrwd  to  suhmit  to  arbitration,  with  the 
I’n*sident  of  thi*  Unit<*d  Stat(*s  as  arbiter,  the  boundary  (|iK*stion  lK*twe<*n  tlu*  two 
countri<*s  which  has  lKH*n  |)<*nding  many  y(*ars. 

Th<*rt*  is  no  doubt  whats(K*vt*r  that  tin*  court»*ous  invitation  of  tlu*  Anu*rican  (iovern- 
ment  to  tluxse  of  our  own  to  send  to  Washington  i>l(*niiH)ti*n1iaru*s  for  tlu*  ])uriK)s<*  of 
frankly  aiul  cordially  <*xchanging  views  and  recommendations  which  would  form  the 
ba.s«*s  of  new  tr(*atu*s  has  lK*<*n  att»*nd(*d  by  comi>l(*t(*  success,  and  that  lx*caus<*  of 
those  sign(*d  to-day  tlu*  frat(*rnal  and  fri(*ndly  n*lations  lK*tween  our  iK*oples  an*  drawn 
closc*r  day  by  day,  and  witli  this  is  gaiiu*d  the  goal  which  all  Central  .Vm(*ricans  have 
sought,  for  thus  our  )K*oph*  an*  pn*])an*d  in  a  delinit<*  maniu*r  for  our  supreme  idt*al, 
tlu*  union  of  C(*ntral  .\merica  on  a  stable,  just,  jwpular,  aiul  convenu'iit  basis. 

In  the  name  of  tlu*  deh*gation  of  (iuatemala,  I  desire  to  express  to  the  Most  Kxcellent 
the  I’n*sident  of  the  I'nittKl  Stat(*s  our  most  cordial  thanks  for  the  expressive  jdirases 
addres.s(><l  to  us  at  the  lunch  with  which  we  were  honon*d  on  December  the  fourth 
last,  much  regretting  they  w<*re  not  rwluced  to  writing,  that  we  might  have  trans- 
mittcnl  them  textually  to  our  (lovernments  and  ]K“oj)le  so  that  they  might  be  even 
the  more  convincwl  of  the  sincere  and  disinterest(*d  friend.diip  which  exists  in  this 
t*ounlry  for  our  small  nations  .so  marvelously  endowed  with  natural  resources. 

1  de.sire  also  to  manifest  to  His  Kxcellency  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Hughes, 
our  eti'rnal  gratitude  for  tlu*  ex(piisito  courtc*sy  and  goo<lness  which  he  has  d(*mon- 
strat(*<l  toward  us  on  every  opiKirtunity  and  to  Mr.  Welles  for  his  valuable  assistance 
and  admirable  <*(Mip(*ration  in  tlu*  labors  of  tlu*  (*onferen(*(*  and  deliberations  of  the 
d<*h*gates. 

It  is  <piite  proper,  Iimi,  to  thank  the  Secretary  (l(*iu*ral  and  his  subordinate  ollicials 
for  tlu*iraid  and  labor.  In  addition,  we  desin*  to  <*\pre.ss  our  gratitude  to  tlu*  society 
of  Wa.shington  for  its  iMiiintifnl  hospitality  and  conrli*sy  of  which  we  have  been 
r(*<*ipients. 

l)()<*t(>r  Latoiir  wa.s  followed  b}’  His  Excellency  Dr.  Francisco  Mar¬ 
tinez  Suart'z,  (Miief  of  the  Delegation  of  El  Salvador,  who  made  the 
following  observations; 

IIoxou.MU.E  l)ELE('..\TEs,  L.VDiEs  .XM*  (lENTLEMEx:  Cpon  the  happy  termination 
of  the  work  of  the  t'entral  Americ*an  ('onference,  which  by  invitation  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  I'niteil  States  was  held  in  thi.s  beautiful  city,  the  Delegation  of  El  Salva¬ 
dor  is  most  pleas(*d  to  record  its  sincere  thanks  in  its  own  name  and  in  that  of  the 
Government  of  El  Salvador  to  the  l’re.sident  of  the  I'nited  States.  Mr.  Warren  G. 
Harding,  and  to  the  honorable  and  distingui.sluHl  American  Deh*gation,  so  worthily 
presid<*d  over  by  the  honorable  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Cliarles  E.  Hughe.s,  and  of 
which  delegation  the  honorable  Mr.  Sumner  Welles  is  a  member,  for  their  constant 
cooperation  in  the  n*ali/.atiou  of  the  aims  of  the  conference  and  for  the  many  kind 
attentions  which  they  have  shown  to  the  Central  .Vmeriean  Deh*gations. 

The  deh*gations  have  b«‘en  inspire<l  by  a  desire  to  make  closer  the  r«*lations  between 
the  t'entral  .\meriean  States;  and  the  meeting  of  the  conference  in  the  place  chosen 
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for  its  inwtinp^,  a  placo  in  wliich  the'  just  and  over  Itrilliant  spiritual  inlluencc'  ot 
(ieorge  Washington  and  Ahrahain  Lineoln  is  present  as  the  symbol  of  liln-rty  and 
justiw,  is  of  liappy  augury  for  the  fullillinent  of  the  abov«*-inetitioned  aims.  These 
saered  principles  which  must  n'gulate  and  direct  the  actions  of  men  and  peoph‘s  must 
Im‘  also  thos<‘  which  dircH-’t  aud  regulate  in  all  of  its  extension  the  principh's  involved 
and  the  fullillments  of  the  treaties  which  we  have  just  sigiu-<l. 

The  honorable  Delegates  of  the  I'nitiHl  States,  workitig  with  the  I>elegatt*s  of  t’entral 
.\merica,  have  also  i>roi>oscHl  ]>rograms  and  set  forth  their  ideas.  Our  earnest  wi.sh  is 
that  from  the  work  of  the  conference  the  desirisl  results  will  be  obtained,  and  that 
the  Hags  of  the  t'entral  American  Countries  shall  continue  to  be  entwined  with  the 
Hag  of  the  I'nittHl  States  in  cordial  friendshi]). 

The  Delegation  of  K1  Salvador  also  has  the  satisfaction  to  i)rt*sent  its  a]»priKiation 
to  the  society  of  Washington  and  of  other  citiw  of  the  I'nited  States  for  the  friemlly 
reception  which  the  t’entral  American  Delegations  have  receivitl  at  their  hands. 

The  next  to  take  the  floor  was  Ills  Exeelleney  Dr.  Alherto  Doles, 
Chief  of  the  Delegation  of  Ilontluras,  who,  with  his  oustoinarv 
elotiuenee  and  vigor,  made  the  ftdlowing  aihlress: 

Mr.  Phesidext,  IIonoh.\hi.e  Delegates,  Laiues  asd  (ientlemex:  The  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Central  .\merican  Affairs  which  a.s.sembled  in  this  city  of  Wa.shington  in 
Dwember  last,  i»ursuant  to  the  courtwus  invitation  which  the  (iovernment  of  the 
t'nit(Kl  Statt-sseiit  to  the  (iovernments  of  the  Central  American  Re])ublicsin  Octolu-r 
la.st,  together  with  tin*  ]irogram  it  had  draftcnl  for  the  same  conference,  has  accom- 
)»lish«l  its  important  jMjlitical  and  social  task,  and  adjourns  with  the  satisfaction  of 
duty  fullille<l.  Honduras,  (iuatemala.  K1  Salvador,  Nicaragua, and  Costa  Rica,  which 
have  always  constituteil  a  .single  nationality,  as  far  as  geograi)hy  and  history  are 
concerned,  and  whieh  at  one  time  ct)nstituted  one  Federal  Rei)ublic.  have  establislud 
the  new  ba.st‘s  of  their  systems  of  internal  and  international  jiublic  law,  regulating 
their  juridical  relations,  within  the  wording  of  their  respective  constitutions;  and 
they  have  establi.shed  what  ai>i»ears  to  bean  ediciimt  system  of  legal  ]troce<lure,  as 
well  as  assurances  of  peace. 

'I'he  great  task  of  wehling  our  Central  .\merica  info  a  ]M)litical  union,  which  is  the 
su]>reme  a.s]>iration  of  ]»eoj»les  who  do  not  wish  to  exist  a.s.se]>arate  .''tates  and  the  sacretl 
ideal  of  the  intelligent  patriots  of  the  live  small  Repiddics,  the  task  whi<'h,  together 
with  llu!  cons«-rvalion  of  our  national  indepeiideiict*  aiul  our  civil  liberty,  constilutt's 
the  only  ju.stilicatioii  for  the  (‘xistence  of  otir  armtsl  forces,  if  it  does  not  represent  the 
supreme  national  hope,  has  not  betui  accompli.shed. 

The  occasion  was  solemn,  and  as  pro]>itious  as  it  was  Hoeting,  for  whieh  rea.son  the 
Delegation  of  lIondura.s,  which  always  has  in  sight  the  Promised  Lan<l,  and  which 
ever  desires  to  see  before  it  the  glorious  light  of  this  noble  ideal,  ujion  obtaining  the 
vote  of  K1  Salvador,  which  it  had  been  hoi)ing  for,  declared:  Now  or  never.  Rut  the 
l)re.sent  Central  American  Conference,  which  has  enjoyed  the  disinterested  goo<l  will 
of  the  illustrious  President  of  the  l'nite<l  States  an<l  of  the  eminent  Secretary  of  State, 
a  goo<l  will  exprt*ssed  particularly  on  the  day  of  the  opening  session,  has  performed  in 
dee<ls  and  words,  in  a  serene  and  conciliatory  spirit,  a  great  task  which  may  be 
submittcHl  to  the  consideration  of  imblic  opinion. 

In  aciordance  with  the  terms  of  the  invitation,  the  conference  has  revised  the 
(leneral  Treaty  of  Peace  and  Amity,  con<-ludcd  in  Washington  in  1!M)7  amongst  the 
live  t'entral  American  Republics,  and  while  revising  the  conventions  which  were 
negotiatwl  at  the  same  time  and  place,  the  Pentarchy  of  Morazan,  which  extends  from 
the  Isthmus  of  Tehuante|)ec  to  the  ancient  Duchy  of  Veragua,  has  concluded  a  new 
general  treaty  and  new  conventions.  The  t^entral  American  Court  of  Justice,  which 
ap]>eare<i  to  confer  upon  that  treaty  an  obvious  superiority  to  tin*  similar  Hague  treaty. 
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by  rea.son  of  its  pormaiicnt  Federal  jurisdirtion,  as  well  as  the  International  Central 
American  Ofliee,  which  aj>peared  to  be  a  federative  entity,  have  both  disappeared. 
Ibit  that  hifjh  court  of  justice,  wholly  acceptable  to  the  American  Institute  of  Inter¬ 
national  Law,  has  been  substitutcnl  by  a  tribunal  of  arbitration,  doubtless  ecpially 
acc-eptable  to  the  Institute  of  (Ihent.  The  neutrality  of  Honduras,  which  was  not  a 
lK‘r|K“tual  neutrality,  such  as  that  of  the  (irand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  of  the  Swias 
t’onfcHleration  or  of  the  Kingdom  of  Delgium,  nor  leas  than  that  of  High  Savoy,  Cha- 
l)lais,  and  I’aucigny,  does  not  limit  her  |M‘rsonality  in  the  eyi-s  of  the  other  sister 
Kepublics,  and  they  all  implicitly  constitute  a  true  neutrality. 

In  comi>liance  with  the  al'orementiomsi  program,  the  conference*  has  concluded  a 
Convention  for  t lie  Kstablishment  of  Commiasions  of  Impiiry,  a  sixfold  convention 
of  juridical  character,  of  whic  h  the  I'nilc'd  Slates  forms  j>arl  by  virtue  of  her  Irc'aties 
concludcHl  with  the  Hc])ublic8  of  the  Isthmus,  and  whii*h  apjM'ars  to  be  the  natural 
complement  of  the  one  c*stablishing  a  tribunal  of  arbitration.  And  following  the  noble 
example  of  the  Fnited  Statc*s,  the  Hrilish  Kmpire,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan,  the 
nations  whic*h  met  in  Washington  last  yc'ar  to  discuas  the  (iuc*stion  of  iirojiortional 
disarmament,  it  has  also  concluded  a  tcmiMirary  treaty  for  the  iirojiortional  limitation 
of  armaments;  or  in  other  words,  for  the  rc'duction  of  the  jicrmanent  army,  and  its 
gradual  or  jHiasible  substitution  by  the  Xational  (iuard  or  jKiliee  force. 

The  conventions  c*onc*lud(*d  at  the  I’c'ace  Conference  held  at  Washington  in  1!M)T, 
have  been  suitably  recast,  revoked,  or  reformc'd,  and  those  concluded  during  the 
annual  conferences,  whic*h  took  jilace  in  the  suc*c*eeding  years  in  the  various  capitals  of 
our  Central  America,  and  jirovcnl  ineffec*tive,  have  been  revokc^l.  In  the  trc'atic^  now 
signed  in  Washington  a  goexi  seen!  has  been  planted  in  the  furrow;  let  us  hojie  that  this 
may  germinate  and  bc'ar  fruit  in  due  time. 

The  work  acc*omplish(*d  in  the  Columbus  Hall  of  the  Pan  American  Building,  with 
unparallelc*d  faith  and  hoju*  by  the  Delegates  of  the  live  Central  American  Republics, 
in  this  year  of  our  Lord,  with  the  friendly  ccxcperation  of  the  Delegates  of  the  United 
States,  as  in  the  case  of  that  ac*comi)lished  in  the  Knights’  Hall  of  the  Royal  Palace 
of  Hague,  has  not  been  a  work  of  political  union  but  one  of  legal  progrc'ss  and  of  noble 
l>eace,  which  does  not  affect  the  sovereignty  of  said  Republics,  and  which  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  America  will  doubtless  accept  without  distrust;  but  although  this 
work  has  not  for  its  object  the  crc'ation  of  a  ]>olitical  union,  we  may  nevertheless  hope 
that  enlightencjcl  oi)inion  will  find  in  it,  together  with  a  iiatriotic  work,  the  basis  of 
liberty  and  good  order. 

It  is  to  Ik*  n*grctt(‘d  that,  asa  i>rojx*rcnding  to  this  con  fere  nee,  then*  was  not  sufhci(*nt 
time*  in  its  sessions  or  during  the  pc*ricxl  of  its  mc*eting  to  settle  in  a  delinite  manner  the 
quc*stions  involving  international  Imundarics  whic  h  Honduras  has,  respectively,  with 
(luatemala  and  Nic'aragua,  calling  upon  the  American  Government  in  the  capacity  of 
friendly  mi*diator.  But  the  gcxxl  will  of  the  Department  of  State,  whose  impartiality 
and  justice  can  nc'vcr  1h*  made  the  subject  of  criticism,  and  the  earnest  desire  of 
Honduras  to  tc*rminatc  at  the*  (*arlic*st  moment  these  matters  will  facilitate  a  projx'r 
solution.  Honduras  and  Guatemala  have  already  agrc*ed  to  submit  their  differences 
to  the*  arbitration  of  the  Pn*sidc*nt  of  the  United  States. 

Xow,  at  the*  conclusion  of  the  confc*n>nce,  the  Dclc*gation  of  Honduras,  fullilling 
what  is  most  gratifying  to  h(*r,  wishes  to  exprc'ss  her  sincere*  gratitude  to  the  illustrious 
American  Government,  and  jiarticularly  to  the  Department  of  State,  for  all  the 
courteous  attentions  accorded  to  it;  to  the  American  Delegation,  for  their  ver>'  honor¬ 
able  and  most  effective  collaboration;  and  to  the  Sc*cretariat  General  for  its  arduous 
and  gi*ncrous  work.  Upon  returning  to  our  countries  the  Pan  American  Union,  which 
symboli/c*s  a  true  Amc*ricanism,  will  remain  in  our  memories  eternally,  and  with  it 
all  the  high  and  distinguished  8ocic*ty  of  Washington,  particularly  the  ladies,  whose 
graciousness  and  charm  arc*  proverbial. 
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To  tho  American  people*,  who  trust  in  (!od,  as  indicated  in  their  noble  coat  of  arms, 
and  who  created  a  nation  from  their  various  States,  a  {ilorious  constellation,  for  the 
honor  and  jrlory  of  the  Continent,  uiwii  our  departure,  as  to  a  ”T*“at  country,  and  in  the 
name  of  the  Hero  of  Mount  Vernon,  we*  hid  farew<*ll. 

Ills  Excellency  Gen.  Emiliano  Chamorro,  Chief  of  the  Nicaraguan 
Delegation  and  Minister  of  Nicaragua  to  the  United  States,  was  the 
next  to  speak,  his  ohservations  being  as  follows: 

'I'Ik^  conventions  sii;n<*d  hy  our  K<*puhlics  at  this  ca])ital  in  l!K)7  wc're*,  first  of  all, 
a  solemn  iiromise  of  jK*ace,  maih*  in  the  ])resence  of  two  hrolher  counfri(*s  hy  the 
<  Jov<*rnmenls  of  ('eniral  Amt*rica  to  llu*ir  jK*opl<*s,  who  have*  always  lKH*n  aelve*rse*  to 
the  fratricidal  sfrufJKh's  "'hich  have*  ])nive*d  feer  a  lemg  time*  an  insurniountahle*  harrie-r 
to  the*  rapid  ]>ro}n‘e‘ss  of  that  che*rishe‘d  re“<;ie>n.  Kx|K*ricnce*  has  shown  that  the  means 
then  che)se*n  to  cultivate*  our  common  aspirations  anel  interests  were*  not  the  lK*st  8uite*el 
to  our  pi*oples  and  our  times;  hut,  as  a  weerk  of  ix*ace,  those*  conventions  will  always 
1m*  a  hrilliant  pa*?*  in  our  histeery.  The*y  dried  many  te*ars  at  the*  source,  and  more  than 
once*  they  stopjM*d  the*  hanel  of  a  brother  raise*d  to  strike*  another  brother. 

To  take*  anolh(*r  step  forward,  to  make*  pi*ace*  so  e'eemjdete,  stable*,  anel  re'al  that  it 
will  "ive  a  se*nse*  of  se*curity  to  Central  Ame'ricans  anel  insjeire*  in  all  of  us  the  ne*ce*ssary 
e'emlielence  for  our  e*cone»mic  eleveleejeme'ut ;  to  cre*ale*  the  me“ans  whereby  our  pceeple 
may  incn*asingly  fe'el  that  the*y  are*  bn)the*rs;  to  aeleejet  in  a  family  council  measure's 
whie  h  may  "uaranteH*  to  Central  Ame*rlcans  the  full  enjeeyment  of  their  rights  as  men 
anel  as  citiwns,  and  to  promeite*  the*ir  physie  al  and  moral  welfare— such  was  the  task 
assignee!  to  us.  May  the  Ix)rd,  whe^se*  light  we*  prayed  at  the*  leeginning  of  our  de*lil>e*ra- 
tiems,  ble*ss  the*  work  deine*.  It  is  for  others  to  pass  juelgment  upon  it,  but  we*  may  well 
be*ar  te'stimony  to  one  another  of  the*  fact  that  in  the  elischarge  of  this  duty  we  have 
ge>t  all  our  patrieetism  anel  our  whole  he'art  anel  soul. 

Winels  of  hojee  are  beginning  to  ce)ol  our  brows  heatenl  by  a  jeast  full  of  suffering. 
It  is  l)ee'ause  each  of  us  has  alreaely  acepiireel  the  habit  of  taking  a  deep  interest  in 
the  affairs  anel  epiarrels  of  all  the  others  that,  jeerhaps,  we  have  not  noticeel  the  infre?- 
epiency  and  timielity  with  whieh  even  the  most  legitimate  sectional  interests  have 
sought  recognition,  to  such  an  extent  that  in  most  e*ases  the  spirit  of  true  Central 
Americanism  which  has  guieleel  us  all  has  jMissesseel  us  entirely.  Hut  a  disinterested 
observer  woidd  have  had  no  elilliculty  in  discerning  in  that  spirit  a  happy  augury 
of  greater  brotherly  feeling. 

.Vccustomerl  al.so  to  the  noble  and  disinterested  friendship  of  this  great  Nation, 
which  has  taken  us  to  her  l)o.som,  we  have  not  been  surprised  at  the  very  active  interest 
and  the  thoughtful  tact  with  which  her  distinguished  delegates  have  played  a  very 
imi)ortant  r'de  in  our  deliberations. 

Nicaragua  ha.s  already  had  for  a  long  period  a  lasting  and  irrefutable  proof  of  the 
vahie  of  that  friendshij).  It  would  be  unnece.ssary  to  repeat  here  its  expres.sions  of 
gratitude  for  the  people  of  the  rnite<l  States  of  America,  who  have  on  so  many  occa¬ 
sions  shown  themselves  to  be  the  most  zealous  champions  of  our  full  sovereignty, 
but  we,  the  Delegates  of  Nicaragua,  wi.sh  to  .say  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  also  to  our  chairman,  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  to 
the  honorable  delegate,  Mr.  Welles,  that  we  .shall  carry  back  to  Nicaragua  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  their  labors,  so  that  their  names  may  be  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation  with  the  love  and  respect  of  a  gratefid  peoi)le. 

And  upon  saying  farewell  we  give  to  the  Delegations  of  the  Central  American 
Republics  an  embrace  most  cordial,  and  as  close  as  should  be  the  ties  which  bind  our 
countries  from  this  day  for  all  time. 

Ilis  Excellency  Sr.  Lie.  don  Alfredo  Gonzalez  de  Flores,  Chief  of 
the  Delegation  of  Costa  Kica,  the  last  of  the  delegations  to  be  heard, 
addressed  his  auditors  in  the  following  words: 
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Mr.  I’RKsirtKNT,  (}e\ti.eme.\:  When  the  (tovernnient  of  Costa  Rica  accepted  the 
kind  invitation  of  the  (iovernment  of  the  United  States  to  attend  this  conference, 
it  desired  once  more  to  deliver  to  said  conference  its  message  of  approbation  and  srood 
will,  and  to  avail  itself  of  this  new  opportunity  to  evidence  the  friendly  relations 
which  have  existed  between  oiir  Republic  and  the  other  Republics  of  Central  America 
and  that  of  the  United  States  of  America,  under  whose  jrenerous  ausj)ices  the  confer¬ 
ence  has  held  its  meetinsrs  and  which  has  .so  kimlly  a<corded  to  us  its  hospitality 
durin*'  all  of  this  time. 

(ientlemen,  throuuhoul  all  the  ]>roblems  with  which  ('entral  America  has  to  deal, 
t'osta  Ri<'a  has  constantly  exerted  herself  in  an  effort  to  preserve  peace  and  order, 
ina.smuch  as  fortunate  circumstances  have  ])ermitted  our  small  Republii*  to  enjoy 
a  traiuiuil  and  ])eacefut  existemc  duriiif;  the  short  period  of  its  national  existence, 
thus  encou ravins;  the  advancement  of  her  institutions.  Although,  owinp:  to  the 
peaceful  character  of  the  ])eo])le  of  Co-sta  Rica,  in  the  majority  of  instances  the  a.s.sem- 
blies,  treaties,  conventions,  and  other  efforts  to  a.ssure  ])eace  in  Central  America  have 
not  aroused  immediate  interest  in  our  country,  nevertheless  our  (rovernment  has 
not  failed  to  cooperate,  ])led>'ing  our  national  honor  for  the  furtherance  of  these 
mea.s>ires,  whenever  our  aid  has  been  sought. 

Should  the  evidences  which  Costa  Rica  has  given  through  real  and  ]X)sitive  actions, 
not  to  mention  the  hospitality  which  .she  has  always  offered  to  her  neighbors  and 
brothers,  who  have  ever  found  a  sincere  and  loving  .shelter  in  her  small  house  within 
her  limit(Hl  territory,  prove  in.suflicient,  Co.«ta  Rica  feels  that  her  attitude  on  this 
([uestion  shows  clearly  her  Central  American  sentiments. 

I  have  faith  in  the  outcome  of  this  conference  because  the  sincerity  of  its  purposes 
merits  my  confidence,  and  because  1  do  believe  that  the  countries  which  we  represent 
are  fully  capable  of  accepting  and  carrying  out  the  results  of  our  deliberations,  and 
because  I  cherish  the  hope  of  happier  days  for  Central  America  as  a  re.sult  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  and  prevalence  of  the  principles  of  liberty  and  order  which  our  countries 
are  predestined  to  enjoy. 

It  would  be  a  source  of  gri'at  satisfaction  for  the  (Iovernment  and  pef)ple  of  Costa 
Rica  should  this  conference  adopt  definite  and  practical  measures  through  which  the 
people  of  Central  America  might  be  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  most  progres.«ive  nations 
that  represent  the  modern  civilization  of  the  world.  Thus,  fraternally  united,  fidfill- 
ing  their  great  mission  as  it  is  preordained  by  nature  and  stamping  out  from  our  native 
land,  a  land  so  richly  endowed  with  its  infinite  beauty  and  its  immense  tropical 
wealth,  the  fratricidal  strifes  which  hinder  the  advancement  of  our  civilization  not¬ 
withstanding  the  achievements  of  which  we  are  capable. 

Your  Excellency,  the  people  of  ('osta  Rica  have  reasons  for  their  gratitude  toward 
the  people  and  the  (iovernment  of  the  United  States.  In  addition  to  the  friendly 
relations  which  have  been  brought  about  by  a  sound  policy  on  the  part  of  your  Govern¬ 
ment  and  which  exist  for  the  benefit  of  both  countries,  Costa  Rica  has  found  on  many 
occasions  in  this  beautiful  capital  the  spirit  of  justice  which  was  necessary  for  us  to 
settle  old  boundary  disputes  with  neighboring  Republics  through  the  generous  efforts 
of  honorable  arbitrators,  such  as  President  Cleveland  and  Chief  Justice  White;  and 
here  also,  during  Mr.  Harding’s  administration,  complete  justice  was  done  to  Ca«ta 
Rica  when  her  rights  in  the  San  Juan  River  and  Salinas  Bay  were  upheld. 

In  behalf  of  the  Delegation  of  Costa  Rica,  I  take  pleasure  in  expressing  our  profound 
gratitude  toward  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  its  Honorable  Delegates, 
as  well  as  toward  those  of  our  sister  Republics,  for  the  many  courtesies  which  they 
have  accorded  to  us. 

The  proceedings  of  this  historic  session  were  brouglit  to  a  happy 
close  by  the  memorable  address  of  the  chairman  of  the  conference, 
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Hon,  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States, 
the  text  of  which  is  given  herewith: 

Gentlemen:  It  is  with  the  deepest  gratification  that  I  have  been 
])ermitted  to  share  with  you  the  privilege  of  witnessing  the  hapj)y 
results  of  this  important  conference  and  of  listening  to  these  exjires- 
sions  of  mutual  interest  and  good  will  which  have  been  spoken  with 
such  sincerity  and  eloquence.  The  success  of  y(»ur  deliberations  has 
even  exceeded  exj)ectation,  and  <*nce  more  have  been  demonstrated 
the  j)ossibilities  of  friendlj'  cooperation. 

These  results  have  been  achieved  because  of  the  distinguished 
abilities,  wide  experience,  and  distinction  of  the  re])resentatives 
which  the  resjiective  Governments  of  Central  America  have  accredited 
to  this  conference;  because  of  the  earnestness  of  your  desire  to  reach 
common  accord;  because  the  deeji-seated  conviction  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  community  of  interest  of  your  jieojiles  has  triumjdied  over 
divisive  influences;  and  because  divergence  of  views  on  particular 
points  have  yielded  to  the  interchanges  of  reason. 

You  have  furnished  an  agreeable  and  heljiful  examjile  of  the 
advantages  of  conference,  ])rovided  always  that  it  is  dominated  by 
a  firm  determination  to  find  the  solutions  of  amity  and  is  animated 
by  the  belief  that  these  will  better  serve  the  aims  of  securitj^  and 
progress  than  any  possible  strife. 

Your  first  concern  has  been  to  establish  as  securely  as  possible  the 
foundations  of  stability.  This  object  you  are  endeavoring  to  attain 
by  }'our  general  Treaty  of  Peace  and  Amity,  your  Convention  for 
the  Establishment  of  an  International  Central  American  Tribunal, 
the  Convention  for  an  International  Commission  of  Inquiry,  and 
the  Convention  for  the  Limitation  of  Armament.  The  disposition 
to  effect  the  method  and  the  assurance  of  peaceful  settlements  are 
here.  Where  on  this  broad  earth  can  be  found  five  peoples,  five 
Republics,  who  have  more  in  common;  who  have  more  at  stake  in 
friendl}^  intercourse;  who  have  less  reasjm  for  encouraging  antago¬ 
nisms  and  the  conflict  of  arms?  In  truth,  you  have  no  serious 
questions  which  should  vex  your  peaceful  relations.  Of  the  boun¬ 
dary  disputes,  you  have  now  arranged  to  submit  the  last  to  friendly 
arbitration.  You  have  development,  progress,  and  the  utmost 
prosperity  within  your  grasp.  In  these  conventions  you  have 
recognized  the  fact  that  there  is  no  ground  for  apprehension  in  the 
existence  of  any  controversies  which  defy  reasonable  adjustment, 
and  that  it  is  only  an  unwarranted  interference  with  each  other’s 
concerns  which  would  destroy  your  peace  and  wreck  your  hopes  of 
progress.  You  have  taken  here  wise  precautions  against  destructive 
and  pernicious  influences,  and  it  is  because  these  conventions  repre¬ 
sent  the  friendly  disposition  of  your  Governments  that  you  look 
forward  with  confidence  to  the  future  of  Central  American  relations. 
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But  you  liave  gone  beyond  these  gratifying  assurances  of  amity 
and  you  have  sought  to  build  upon  this  foundation  a  better  civic 
structure.  You  have  signed  agreements  which  have  regard  to  the 
specific  interests  of  agriculture  and  industry;  to  the  exchange  of 
information;  to  the  exigencies  of  trade  and  commercial  intercourse; 
to  improvement  in  electoral  systems.  You  liave  considered  a 
variety  of  subjects,  and  wherever  you  have  been  able  to  find  a 
common  interest  you  have  safeguarded  it,  always  aiming  with 
sagacity  and  with  a  controlling  humanitarian  interest  at  a  betterment 
of  the  conditions  which  underlie  human  life  and  endeavor. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  conference  T  stated  the  relation  which  the 
United  States  sustains  to  your  Republics,  and  our  earnest  desire  to 
promote  the  general  interests  of  peace  in  this  hemisphere,  and  to  aid 
you  in  finding  a  solution  of  your  own  problems  to  your  own  proper 
advantage.  We  shall  rejoice  in  the  vigor  of  your  national  life;  in 
the  development  of  your  Republics  for  the  benefit  of  your  own 
peoples;  and  in  the  opportunities  of  friendly  and  reciprocally  bene¬ 
ficial  intercourse  between  neighbors  who  not  only  have  the  advantages 
of  propinquity  but  of  mutual  respect  and  esteem.  We  desire  your 
peace,  your  tranquility,  the  contentment,  just  pride,  and  patriotic 
satisfaction  which  will  come  to  each  of  your  Republics  from 
unimpaired  integrity. 

We  congratulate  you  upon  the  success  of  your  efforts.  We  are 
gratefid  that  you  have  found  in  Washington  an  atmosphere  favorable 
to  your  accord,  and  you  may  be  assured  that  the  hospitality  of  this 
Capital  and  the  friendly  assistance  of  my  Government  are  always 
at  your  command. 
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By  Dr.  Josk  Vascoxcelos, 

Secrelar)!  of  Public  Imtruction  of  Mcrim. 

WHAT  IS  EOrCATIOX  ( 

TO  KDl'C’ATH  is  to  jirojiaro  iiu'ii  aixl  woiiu'n  for  a  (•ortaiii 
social  jmrposc.  Men  have  been  educated  to  make  "ood 
subjects,  to  make  "ood  slaves,  to  make  ficaal  friars,  to 
make  f;ood  artisans,  and,  lately,  to  make  jjood  citizens. 
Sometimes  it  is  through  social  conditions,  sometimes  through  schools, 
hut  we  find  that  education  always  consists  in  shaping  the  minds  of 
men  in  order  to  serve  a  definite  social  purpose.  Monarchical  schools 
used  to  educate  scholars  to  make  them  loyal  subjects,  theological 
schools  endeavor  to  make  good  priests,  despotisms  try  to  breed  good 
soldiers,  but  it  is  only  modern  soeieties,  eivilized  eommunities,  that 
try  to  make  good  citizens;  that  is  to  say,  men  and  women  free  of 
spirit  and  free  in  fact,  able  to  think  for  themselves,  to  judge  life  with 
their  own  minds,  and  also  able  botli  to  earn  their  living  and  to  shape 
the  community  in  such  a  manner  that  any  earnest  worker  can  attain 
a  comfortable  manner  of  living.  This  is  the  type  of  man  we  are 
endeavoritjg  to  create  in  Me.\ic<»,  and  such  has  been  the  purpose  of 
our  educational  reform.  Now,  with  this  aim  clearly  in  view  let  us 
consider  the  methods  we  are  endeavoring  to  a])ply  to  our  program. 

THE  Sl'KROUXDIXGS. 

Educators  and  writers  of  the  (dd  scientific  type  used  to  say  that 
our  people,  especially  the  Indians  and  laboring  classes  generally,  were 
hopeless,  as  man  was  a  product  of  his  surroundings  and  his  inherit¬ 
ance;  the  true  Mexican  was,  therefore,  irrevocably  condemned 
because  his  facial  angle  was  not  up  to  such  and  such  Norwegian  or 
Scottish  standards.  Besides,  his  immediate  surroundings  were  of 
the  poorest  sort.  But  these  same  theorists  used  to  say,  also,  that 
this  submerged  population  Avas  utterly  incapable  of  carrying  out  the 
tremendous  revolution  that  Mexico  has  effected.  Since  then  we  have 
said,  cpioting  the  Gospel  rather  than  the  lengthy  contradictory,  obtuse 
books  of  scientific  pedantry,  that  all  men  are  the  sons  of  God  and 

•  Address  delivered  at  the  Lecturers’  Conferenee  of  the  International  Lyceum  and  Chautauqua  .Asso¬ 
ciation,  Dec.  7,  1922,  Washington,  1).  C. 
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thiit  all  races  are,  or  may  become,  capable.  Some  excel  in  one 
thill};,  some  in  another.  It  is  important  for  the  world’s  pro};ress 
and  enrichment  that  all  men  and  all  races  shall  survive  and  achieve 
freedom,  economically  and  politically,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able 
to  };ive  full  expression  to  their  own  souls.  And  };ettin};  a  little  further 
away  from  hypothetical  science,  but  furnished  with  a  good  lot  of 
common  sense  and  a  little  of  true  ('hristian  inspiration,  we  say  to 
ourselves:  It  is  our  surroundings  that  close  our  way  to  salvation. 
Yes,  science  is  right  in  stating  that  much;  so  let  us  change  the  sur¬ 
roundings  and,  in  ojiposition  to  the  Spencerian  statements  that  man 
is  sliaped  entirely  by  his  surroundings,  we  accept  the  thesis  formu- 
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ONE  OF  THE  NEWER  Pl’BLIC  SCHOOLS,  MEXICO  CITY. 

lated  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  by  Simon  Bolivar  when,  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  future  of  the  nations  of  this  continent,  he  said:  “If  nature 
opposes,  we  will  fight  against  nature  and  we  will  conquer  it.”  To-day, 
as  before,  we  believe  that  man  can  convert  and  re-create  his  surround¬ 
ings.  Civilization  from  its  beginning  has  been  the  result  of  the  con¬ 
stant  victories  of  man  over  his  surrounding;  so  we  are  endeavoring 
to  change  our  old  social  organization  to  create  the  new  conditions  of 
a  better  future. 

THE  ANCIENT  REGIME  IN  MEXICO. 

Almost  everybody^ knows  M'hat  Mexico  was  before  the  revolution: 
a  countr\'  one-fourth  as  large  as  the  United  States,  inhabited  by 
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fifteen  millions  of  people,  among  tliem  twelve  million  illiterate,  poor, 
subject,  all  of  them  controlled  politically  by  one  man  and  economi¬ 
cally  by  one  hundred  families.  Public  wealth  of  ever}’  sort,  lands, 
mineral  deposits,  etc.,  had  been  liberally  granted  to  some  native 
and  foreign  privileged  parties.  Nothing  was  left  for  colonization, 
auul  even  the  native  Mexican  bad  no  chance  of  buying  a  farm  because 
the  big  landowner  would  not  sell.  None  could  establish  a  small 
business  because  the  big  enterprises  would  not  allow  liim  to  work 
under  fair  conditions.  Politicians  of  that  time  would  say;  “What 
is  the  use  of  educating  the  masses?  If  they  learn  anything  they  will 
ask  for  more  pay  and  more  liberty,  and  this  will  upset  social  condi¬ 
tions.  So  let  them  stay  where  they  are,  let  them  thrive  or  perish, 
hut  save  present  social  conditions  and  the  peace  and  the  credit  of 
Mexico!’’  Exploitation  and  tyranny  went  on  unrestrained  to  such 
an  extent  that  a  well-known  cattle  breeder  succeeded  in  consolidating 
title  to  almost  all  of  the  lands  of  the  State  of  ('hihauhau,  an  area 
about  half  as  large  as  France.  After  he  had  taken  the  land  and  the 
cattle  he  built  homes  and  rented  them  to  the  people,  retaining 
ownership  over  them.  After  building  the  homes  he  purchased  the 
flour  mills  and  secured  legislation  to  guard  himself  against  com¬ 
petitors  from  other  sections  of  Mexico.  And  so  he  sold  at  his  own 
price  all  the  bread  to  the  people,  and  he  did  the  same  with  beer  and 
salt  and  meat.  And  I  would  ask  any  American  educator.  What 
would  you  have  suggested  to  save  a  people  subject  to  such  cruel 
exploitation?  I  ask  any  true  American  citizen.  What  would  you 
do  if  you  could  not  be  a  farmer  in  your  own  country;  if  all  the  lands 
of  the  United  States  were  held  by  perhaps  1,000  families  that  would 
not  work  them  or  worked  them  improperly,  while  the  hulk  of  the 
population  was  practically  starving?  “Tax  large  land  holdings,” 
1  know  that  would  he  the  answer.  But  in  order  to  create  new  tax¬ 
ation  laws  you  must  achieve  political  power.  That  was  the  purpose 
of  the  Mexican  Hevolution,  to  wTost  power  from  the  land  owners  in 
order  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  When  some  of  our 
enemies  denounce  the  Mexicans  as  bolshevistic,  we  always  answer 
with  facts.  In  reality  we  are  a  feudal  State  trying  to  become  mod¬ 
ern.  We  are  endeavoring  to  develop  conditions  of  land  tenure 
similar  to  those  existing  in  Ohio  and  New  England  and  the  Dakotas. 
If  Kansas,  with  its  thousands  of  prosperous  farmers,  is  bolshevistic, 
we  too,  wish  to  be  Bolshevists. 

Coming  again  to  education  I  will  say  that  we  are  trj’ing  to  change 
surroundings  in  order  to  raise  up  a  better  sort  of  man;  we  are  chang¬ 
ing  the  land  regime  in  order  to  have  not  mere  iidiahitants  hut  citizens 
and  men.  And  I  feel  I  can  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  basis  of  our 
educational  system  lies  in  a  better  distribution  of  property  and  the 
products  of  labor.  A  forward-looking  solution  of  the  economic 
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tangle  is  the  first  step  toward  true  education,  if  our  purpose  is,  as  I 
have  defined  it  at  tlie  beginning,  to  develop  not  slaves  but  free  men. 

OUR  METHODS. 

The  revolution,  transforming  the  Government,  has  put  itself  to 
further  construction  work  in  the  solution  of  the  economic  problems 
of  the  country.  The  people  are  electing  their  own  officials  and  mak¬ 
ing  their  own  laws.  Already  the  average  standard  of  living  has 
improved,  yet  progress  is  slow  because  we  are  working  among  the 
ruins  and  blunders  of  centuries  of  misgovernment  and  the  late  10 
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years  of  civil  war.  A  strong  moral  current,  notwithstanding,  is 
moving  every  citizen  to  become  alert  and  undertake  his  duties  with 
vigor.  People  who  had  almost  forgotten  the  duties  of  the  State 
regarding  education  are  now  giving  earnest  support  to  a  Government 
that,  through  President  Obregon,  the  most  distinguished  general  of  the 
revolution,  has  proclaimed  the  need  of  dismissing  soldiers  and  recruit¬ 
ing  teachers,  of  closing  barracks  and  opening  schools.  Already 
thousands  of  soldiers  have  gone  back  to  civil  life  and  thousands  of 
teachers  are  working  as  soldiers  of  progress  in  the  city  and  country. 
And  even  in  distant  sections  among  the  Indians  hundreds  of  mission¬ 
aries,  voluntary  and  official,  go  among  the  ignorant  to  teach  reading 
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and  writino;,  proper  liabits  of  life,  and  more  efTieient  systems  of  work. 
Tliese  teacher  missionaries  precede  tlie  school  and  prepare  for  it, 
and  have  succeeded  in  directing  the  interest  of  the  whole  country 
toward  education. 

In  order  to  give  a  strong  impetus  to  the  educational  campaign, 
the  Constitution  was  amended  to  create  a  Federal  department  of 
education.  This  department  has  authority  to  create  and  maintain 
all  sorts  of  educational  institutions  in  any  part  of  the  country, 
colahorating  with  the  education  hoanls  of  the  dilferent  Slates  <tf 
the  Union,  or  acting  independently  as  may  he  most  convenient  and 
practical. 

The  budget  at  the  «lispt>sal  of  this  department  has  been  for  the 
present  year  over  49,0t)(),t)t)U  pesos,  or  over  $24,()0(),t)0().  To  give 
an  idea  of  what  this  amount  represents  to  us,  I  will  remind  you  that 
the  largest  e<lucational  budget  of  the  time  of  General  Diaz  was  only 
8,000,000  pesos,  and  the  largest  sum  the  Carranza  government  ever 
paid  for  education  was  6,000,000.  Of  course  the  local  governments 
to-<lay,  as  before,  continue  to  expend  a  regular  annual  sum  for  their 
own  schools.  Proper  arrangements  are  made  once  a  year  in  order  to 
secure  collaboration  between  the  Federal  and  the  State  authorities  in 
school  matters.  Salaries  of  teachers  have  been  doubled  and  in  some 
instances  trebled.  We  liave  succeeded  in  applying  through  large 
sections  of  the  country  a  minimum  salary  for  teachers  of  3  pesos  a  day. 
The  old  minimum  was  often  as  low  as  1  peso  a  day.  At  the  same 
time  we  have  tried  to  develop  a  sense  of  responsibility  among  teachers 
and  a  sense  of  dignity  by  granting  them  the  right  to  elect  their  own 
deans  and  department  chiefs.  We  understand  that  in  order  to  breed 
free  and  independent-minded  men  we  must  have  free,  independent- 
miiuled  teachers.  This  is  the  same  as  saying:  “Pay  the  teachers  as 
much  as  possible  and  allow  them  to  organize  according  to  their  own 
knowledge  and  experience  free  from  politicians  and  from  governing 
committees.” 


THE  CHILI)  PROBLEM. 

Together  with  the  task  of  bettering  the  economic  and  social  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  teacher,  we  must  face  the  problem  of  educating  the 
children.  Naturally  we  are  not  much  concerneil  with  the  children 
of  the  rich,  because  wealthy  parents  can  take  care  of  them,  and  the 
duty  of  the  State  is  to  assist  the  helpless  and  give  him  preference. 
Our  educational  institutions  of  the  old  days,  although  limited  in 
number,  were  very  carefully  organized  according  to  the  most  modern 
pedagogical  and  psychological  methods.  But  in  this  effort  of  recon¬ 
struction  we  were  facing  facts  and  we  had  to  set  aside  some  nice 
theories.  For  instance,  we  had  schools  for  abnormal  chihlren  in 
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which  careful  tests  were  made  and  records  kept.  We  had  to  do  away 
witli  this  doubtful  luxury  and,  excepting  of  course  the  deaf,  the  dumb, 
and  the  blind  who  go  to  special  institutions,  we  put  all  the  children 
together  in  the  same  type  of  primary  school.  Ever^'where  we  estab¬ 
lished  a  system  of  free  breakfast  for  all  of  the  very  poor  children. 
We  saved  in  doctors  in  order  t<)  buy  food,  and  experience  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  a  good  morning  ration  was  more  edicient  than  the  doctor 
in  order  to  do  aiway  with  slowness  of  mind  and  weakness  of  diameter. 
'I'here  is,  of  course,  a  group  of  doctors  who  visit  schools  jieriodically, 
but  we  try  to  impress  them  with  the  fact  that  we  <lo  not  care  so  much 
iibout  either  advice  to  the  children  or  oiiicial  rejiorts.  What  we  do 
expect  is  practical  attention  and  treatment.  Our  free  dental  service 
is  being  extended  to  every  school.  When  we  can  get  the  funds  we 
shall  establish  free  baths,  swimming  pools,  and  playgrounds  in  con¬ 
nection  with  every  school.  In  fact  our  scope  is  so  broad  that  we  may 
be,  perhaps,  fairly  criticized  for  trying  to  undertake  too  much.  But 
I  must  add  that  the  teachers,  and  all  of  the  men  and  women  in  any  way 
connected  with  our  educational  work  feel  that  they  are  acting  not 
only  in  a  social  function,  but  also  in  a  sort  of  modern  crusade  of 
uplifting  the  souls  and  bodies  of  their  fellow  beings;  the  fervor  they 
put  into  their  work  is  a  religious  fervor;  their  reward  is  not  in  money 
or  promotion,  but  in  apostolic  enthusiasm,  in  mystic  joy. 

THE  THREE  DIVISION'S  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION. 

It  was  at  first  a  sort  of  P^'thagorean  inspiration;  Things  that  are 
right,  we  said  to  ourselves,  should  respond  to  proportion  and  number. 
So  we  decidetl  to  subilivide  the  department  into  three  branches. 
Later  on  experience  has  demonstrated  to  us  that  we  were  quite  right. 
The  general  public  educational  work  for  the  whole  country  is  divided 
in  the  following  manner;  (1)  Schools,  (2)  libraries,  and  (3)  fine  arts. 

1.  SCHOOLS. 

(\)mj)ulsory  education  was  decreed  in  Mexico  about  60  years  ago. 
Barents  were  compelled  to  send  their  children  to  school,  but  very 
often  there  were  no  schools.  The  Government  of  General  Diaz  estab¬ 
lished  a  few  good  schools  in  the  main  cities.  Among  these  were  several 
normal  schools  for  the  education  of  teachers.  These  have  been  a 
great  help  to  us  because  they  have  given  us  a  force  of  trained  teachers 
which  we  are  now  using.  A  previous  mistake  had  been  not  to  send 
good  teachers  to  the  rural  districts.  We  are  now  paying  the  best 
salaries  to  those  who  accept  employment  in  far-distant  sections  of 
the  country  and  we  try  to  send  there  the  ablest  members  of  our  force. 

In  the  elementary  schools  we  teach  reading  and  writing,  together 
with  brief  courses  in  history,  f;(‘ography,  and  arithmetic.  We  also 
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have  a  force,  still  very  small,  of  traveling  teachers  of  manual  training. 
These  visit  the  smaller  towns  ami  villages  to  give  free  instruction  in 
carpentry,  blacksmithing,  and  agriculture.  Thus  we  conform  to  the 
principle  which  we  apply  from  the  elementar}*  school  to  the  university 
and  which  can  be  resumed  as  e.xtension  of  elementary  teaching  and 
technical  teaching. 

The  elementary  school  is  established  in  small  towns;  for  the  rural 
district  we  have  an  e(|uivalent  of  the  elementary  in  the  rural  school. 
Many  of  the  mountainous  out-of-the-way  districts  are  populated  by 
Indians  who  do  not  know  Spanish.  Naturally,  our  first  step  is  to 
teach  them  Sj)anish,  and  ais  soon  as  tluw  learn  it  the}’  are  sent  to 
the  regular  elementary,  secontlary,  or  professional  scho(»l  on  the 
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same  terms  as  the  rest  of  the  population.  A  good  deal  has  been 
written  lately  about  the  education  (rf  the  purely  Indian  inhabitants, 
there  being  many  who  advocate  the  creation  of  special  schools  for 
Indians.  liut  I  have  always  opposed  such  a  course  because  that 
would  in  the  end  create  a  sort  of  reservation  system  that  divides 
the  poj)ulation  in  castes  and  colors  of  skin,  and  we  wish  to  educate 
and  assimilate  the  Indian  fully  to  our  community  and  not  to  set 
him  apart.  In  reality,  for  the  education  of  the  Indian,  I  believe  we 
should  follow  the  methods  of  those  great  Spanish  educators.  Las 
('asas,  and  Vasco  de  Quiroga,  who  trained  the  Indian  to  become  a  part 
of  European  civilization  and  assimilated  him,  thus  givdng  ground  to 
the  creation  of  new  countries  and  new  races,  instead  of  wiping  out 
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tlie  native  or  reducing  him  to  isolation.  We  can  see  no  tlifference 
between  the  ignorant  Indian  and  the  ignorant  French  peasant  or 
English  peasant;  as  soon  as  all  tliree  are  educated  they  become  a 
part  of  the  civilized  life  of  their  nations  and  contribute  to  the  better¬ 
ment  of  the  world.  And  this  is  why  1  have  not  talked  of  the  Indian 
problem,  but  simply  of  the  problem  of  ignorance,  aggravated  by 
the  indifference  and  sometimes  the  greed  and  cruelty  of  those  who 
have  etlucation  and  wealth  and  do  nothing  that  is  ellicient  for  their 
fellow  beings. 
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After  two  years  of  elementary  etlucation  we  have  the  upper  school, 
that  comprises  another  four  years.  Following  these  six  years  of 
primary  etlucation  the  pupil  who  can  continue  in  school  is  supposed 
to  go  to  our  colleges  in  ortler  to  train  for  professional  work.  Of 
these  colleges  we  have  more  than  20  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
the  main  one  being  a  part  of  the  Univ^ersity  of  Mexico.  But  the 
present  plan  of  the  department  of  education  is  to  concentrate  our 
efforts  upon  the  four  large  universities  of  Mexico  City,  Guadalajara, 
Yucatan,  and  Monterrey.  But  even  more  pressing  than  the  problem 
of  the  universities  is  that  of  transforming  our  manual  training  schools 
into  modern  technical  schools.  Here  we  seek  to  train  mechanicians 
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of  all  sorts  and  workers  in  applied  science.  One  social  class  we  are 
resolved  not  to  breed  in  Mexico  if  we  can  possibly  help  ourselves. 

1  refer  to  the  well-known  type  of  intellectual  proletarian  out  of  a 
job.  The  latter  are  a  curse  and  a  danger  in  modern  society.  We  are 
tr3’ing  to  suppress  parasitism  and  increase  production.  We  propose 
to  maintain  one,  at  least,  of  these  technical  schools  in  each  (tf  the 
larger  centers  of  po])ulation. 

(a)  TIIK  I’MVKKSITIKS. 

It  has  been  said  in  Mexic«»  that  (»ur  dej)artment  of  education  is 
not  verv  friendlv  to  the  universities.  This  is  true  only  if  one  refers 
to  the  universities  of  the  older  t\pe.  We  had  two  varieties  of  these 
anti(juated  institutions.  There  was  the  literarv  universitv  which 
we  inherited  from  the  Spanish  jieriod.  This  created  poets  and 
grammarians  who  were  verj'  jileasing,  but  not  useful.  The  other 
old  U’pe  was  the  scientific  universitv  with  its  theoretic,  teachings 
based  on  Darwinism,  positivist  sociologv,  and  economical  individual¬ 
ism.  This  created  egotists  who  were  not  pleasing  but  harmful.  At 
the  bottom  of  their  theoretical  teaching  was  the  supposition  that 
progress  inevitabl}'  produces  a  choice  fortunate  group  that,  because 
more  capable  and  representing  the  selection  of  the  species,  has  almost 
a  right  to  exjdoit  and  suppress  the  incapable.  All  these  doctrines 
have  been  placed  in  derision  bj'  the  revolution  and  b}*  Life  itself, 
and  when  we  came  to  reorganize  the  old  university  where  Spencer 
and  Lero\'  Beaulieu  had  been  the  mentors  we  asked  ourselves,  What 
shall  we  do  with  all  this  discredited  thought  f  The  answer  had 
already’  been  suggested  to  us  b^'  the  people  in  their  da\'  of  anguish 
and  of  faith,  and  to  the  (juestion.  Which  is  true  science  f  we 
answered.  That  which  works  for  the  good  of  all  men,  not  that  which 
divides  people  into  castes  of  apt  and  inept,  into  white  and  dark,  into 
civilized  and  uncivilized.  True  science  is  in  the  old,  deep,  venerable 
('hristian  wisdom  that  proclaims  the  equalitj’  of  all  men  and  the 
full  right  of  ever}’  being  to  freedom  and  hajipiness,  whatever  his 
ca})abilities  may  be.  Differences  between  men  are  as  a  rule  <|ues- 
tions  of  vocation  and  not  intrinsic,  and  if  a  blond  from  Wales  can 
make  a  good  mechanical  engineer,  an  Aztec  Indian  who  paints  his 
ware  can  make  a  goo*!  artist.  And  who  can  tell  which  of  the  two 
is  more  useful  to  a  true  civilization  f  We  try,  then,  in  our  universi¬ 
ties  to  create  a  science  that  will  achieve  good  not  only  moral  good 
but  also  the  economic  comfort  of  all  men.  For  this  purpose  we 
need  to  develop  teachings  in  useful,  practical  science  that  will  allow 
every  one  of  our  students  to  be  j)roducers.  We  do  not  want  pro¬ 
fessional  men  of  the  old  type  who,  as  a  rule,  lived  only  for  politics 
or  bureaucracy,  while  all  our  natural  wealth  remainetl  undevelopeil. 
We  have,  therefore,  increased  the  nund)er  of  our  courses  in  engineer- 
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ing,  mechanics,  electricity,  chemistry,  and  agricultural  industries, 
and  to  all  of  this  force  of  workers  we  arc  preaching  the  theory  that 
the  j)urpose  of  civilization  is  not  to  create  select  groups  of  individuals 
that  exploit  the  majorities  -this  is  oriental  statesmanship  -hut  that 
civilization  means  that  the  capable  and  the  strong  should  woi'k  to 
uplift  the  poorly  gifted.  This  is  what  we  imderstafid  h}’  civiliza¬ 
tion,  and  any  other  brand  of  it  we  simply  class  as  barbarism.  By 
this  we  do  not  mean  to  ignore  the  imj)ortance  of  cxce])tional  indi- 
vitluals,  geniuses  of  art,  of  th(»ught;  on  the  contrary,  we  welcome  them 
ami  long  for  their  aj)pcarance,  but  the  only  true  mark  of  genius  is 
the  ca])acity  of  working  for  others  in  the  clear  Tolstoyan  ('hristian 
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manner.  Accumulating  any  sort  of  energy  for  oneself  is  cupidity, 
while  genius  means  sim])ly  an  exceptional  amount  of  power  to  bestow 
on  others. 

In  the  matter  of  tuition  we  reestablished  in  our  universities  the 
old  Spanish  system  of  making  every  course  gratuitous  because  the 
means  of  knowledge  should  be  at  the  disposal  of  every  human  being, 
making,  of  course,  an  excejition  in  the  case  of  those  who  can  afford  it 
and  who  should  contribute  to  the  expense  of  education.  In  our 
universities  the  rich  have  to  pay  for  their  tuition. 

2.  THE  LIBRARIES. 

Forcenturieswe  have  had  in  Mexico  several  important  and  venerable 
libraries.  There  has  been  the  National  Library  of  Mexico  City, 
containing  about  oOO,!)!)!)  books  and  manuscripts  of  rare  value. 
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There  were  also  the  libraries  of  Guadalajara  and  Puebla  aiul  other 
centers.  But  all  these  institutions  were  organized  under  a  system 
that  made  of  our  libraries  tomblike  vaults  in  which  rare  things  were 
jealously  guarded  from  the  people,  instead  of  institutions  of  service 
that  take  pains  to  open  the  books  to  the  eyes  of  the  people.  We 
seek  now  to  imitate  the  wonderful  libraries  of  the  United  States. 
Without  much  changing  the  older  libraries,  which  are  full  of  rare 
treasures,  the  department  of  education  has  been  creating  hundreds  of 
smaller  public  libraries.  These  we  have  been  distributing  all  througb 
the  country.  The  library,  we  tell  our  jieojde,  is  the  supplement  of 
the  school.  After  you  learn  how  to  read  you  must  both  know  what 
to  read  ami  have  the  reading  matter  at  hand.  A  good  lil)rary  may 
largely-  take  the  place  of  the  scluad  and  sometimes  it  may  even  excel 
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the  school.  A  well-organized  library  is  a  free  and  fruitful  popular 
university. 

It  is  as  important  to  create  libraries  as  to  create  schools.  For 
many  things  there  is  no  university  as  useful  as  a  half  dozen  of  good 
books.  To  create  these  libraries  we  have  organized  different  sets  of 
books,  consisting  of  50,  100,  500,  1,000,  5,000,  10,000  volumes. 
T^’pe  No.  1,  the  elementary  library,  consists  of  50  books  that  are 
circulated  in  a  box  that  can  be  carried  on  mule  back  for  the  service 
of  sections  not  yet  reached  by  the  railroad.  No.  2  type,  of  100  vol¬ 
umes,  is  used  for  small  towns  and  represents  the  elementary  type  of 
a  permanent  library.  And  according  to  the  importance  and  to  the 
funds  at  our  disposal  we  establish  larger  reading  rooms.  In  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  accommodation  we  have  not  yet  been  able,  of  course,  to  build 
many  suitable  libraries.  But  we  always  manage  to  get  one  of  the 
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ln'st  rooms  in  the  town’s  municipal  buildin};,  for  which  we  furnish 
tlie  books  and  the  librarian.  As  a  rule,  the  local  school-teacher  is 
•jranted  a  subsidy  for  keeping  the  library  open  for  two  hours  in  the 
evening  and  making  loans  of  the  books  to  the  homes. 

The  rule  we  follow  in  the  organization  of  a  standard  library  is  its 
practical  value  and  j)resent  usefulness.  Our  sets  include  Plato, 
.Eschylus,  one  or  two  Roman  classics,  then  Dante  and  Shake¬ 
speare,  with  half  a  dozen  Spanish  classics,  as  Lope  and  Cervantes, 
and  among  the  modern  we  giv’e  Goethe,  Ibsen,  Shaw,  Perez  Galdos, 
Romain  Holland,  Tolstoy,  and  Tagore.  To  these  we  add  a  few 
books  on  social  questions,  a  short  history  of  the  world,  a  compendium 
of  the  li^lisee  Reclus  geography  and  books  on  the  practical  arts  ami 
agriculture.  Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  established  a  little  over 
2,000  libraries  of  this  sort.  Among  them  there  are  20  open  all  day 
in  Mexico  City,  corRaining  1 ,000  volumes  each,  for  the  benefit  alike 
of  adults  and  children.  To  the  latter  we  devote  a  special  set  of 
children’s  books. 

(a)  THE  PUBLICATION  DEPARTMENT. 

With  the  purpose  of  supplying  our  own  libraries  directly  and  also 
with  the  additional  object  of  propagating  good  books  in  vSpanish, 
the  department  of  education  maintains  comparatively  large  printing 
shops  in  which  we  are  making  readers  for  school  children.  These 
we  distribute  gratuitously.  We  made  last  year  400,000  that  were 
distributed  at  once,  and  we  expect  to  make  this  coming  year 
1 ,000,000.  The  machinery  we  have  obtained  for  that  purpose  is  now 
sutlicient  to  ju'oducc  that  number.  Some  of  tlie  French  and  Spanish 
textbooks  of  the  secondary  schools  we  are  translating  in  a  form  to  be 
used  as  manuals  for  railroad  workers,  electricians  and  other  mechanics. 
For  the  propagation  of  a  higher  culture  the  department,  through  the 
University  of  Mexico  City,  is  jmblishing  a  classical  series  containing 
works  by  the  authors  mentioned.  We  published  last  year  200,000 
bound  volumes  of  Homer,  Plato,  Euripides,  Dante,  and  iEschylus. 
All  of  these  books  we  send  free  to  the  universities  of  South  America 
and  Mexico,  to  normal  and  secondary  schools,  to  the  primary  schools 
of  Mexico  for  their  school  libraries,  and  to  our  own  libraries. 
Besides,  a  good  balance  of  the  editions  are  sold  to  the  public  at  cost. 

(b)  THE  REVIEW  “  EL  MAESTRO.” 

In  order  to  disseminate  knowledge,  the  department  of  education, 
at  the  direction  of  President  Obregon,  undertook  the  publication  of 
a  monthly  magazine  called  El  Maestro.  Of  this  magazine,  60,000 
copies  are  regularly  printed  for  free  distribution  among  the  schools 
and  teachers  of  Latin  America  and  Mexico.  To  secure  independence, 
political  and  religious  propaganda  are  entirely  barred.  But  we  print 
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articlcs  (k'uliiij;  with  literary,  scieiUilic,  In  jiicnic,  historical,  ocojjraph-  [ 

ical,  and  other  interesting  topics.  We  try  to  make  this  magazine  I 

known  for  the  information  it  hears,  rather  than  for  its  literary  polish.  1 

Sometimes  the  articles  in  this  review  take  the  form  of  simple  lessons,  | 

such  as  narratives  in  "eofjraphy  and  liistory  taken  from  the  world’s  1 

best  known  authors.  The  review  accepts  no  advertisements,  in  order  i 

to  be  free  from  the  natural  consequences  of  that  sort  of  patronage. 

:t.  FINK  ARTS. 

'I'he  ci'i'ation  of  the  de|)artment  of  line  arts  as  a  separate  hraiich  of  . 

oiir  educational  system  involves  a  considerahle  change  in  the  regime  1 

of  our  school  system.  This  change  was  carried  out  in  spite  of  the  § 

opposition  of  some  of  our  normal-school  teachers  who  resented  being 
set  aside  in  certain  matters.  I  refer  to  the  teaching  of  singing, 
drawing,  and  calisthenics  in  our  public  schools.  It  had  always  been  ; 

a  sad  thing  for  me  to  liear  the  school  clioruses  and  to  see  tlic  ugly  ! 

drawings  of  the  majority  of  scliools  everywhere.  Xaturally,  I  under-  | 
stood  that  a  teacher  could  not  he  at  one  and  the  same  time,  for  ^ 

instance,  a  line  musician  and  a  good  landscape  painter,  lint  we  had  1 

hundreds  of  e.xcelleiit  musicians  and  skillful  artists  who  were  con- 
stantl}'  unemployed  after  completing  the  courses  in  our  conservatory 
of  music  and  our  school  af  fine  arts.  So  we  decided  to  take  tlie  teach-  i 

ing  of  music  and  drawing  from  the  regular  teachers  and  to  appoint  i 

musicians  and  artists  to  go  into  tlie  primary  schools  at  certain  hours 
to  give  lessons  in  singing  and  drawing.  This  group  of  teacher-artists 
works  independently  of  the  regular  normal  school  authorities  because 
one  can  not  subject  the  ideas  of  an  artist  in  his  own  line  to  the  criterion 
of  any  encyclopedic  professor.  We  have  also  formed  a  special  body  | 
of  the  teachers  of  calisthenics.  All  three  of  these  branches  receive 
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direction  not  from  tlie  school  dcpartinent  hut  from  the  discussions  of 
hoards  and  committees  in  wliich  every  side  of  education  is  freely 
represented.  And  to  the  ohjection  that  a  musician  or  an  artist 
was  unable  to  teach  because  he  did  not  know  the  methodology  of 
teachin",  I  answered  that  I  preferred  music  to  the  methodology  of 
music,  and  drawing  to  the  methodology  of  drawing.  To  the  objection 
that  the  contact  of  the  school  children  with  two  or  three  different  sets 
of  teachers  who  were  not  controlled  directly  by  the  head  of  the  school 
woidd  destroy  the  unity  of  education,  I  answered  that  it  might 
destroy  the  technical  unity  of  pedantic  authority  of  the  old  type  of 
dean,  hut  that  a  very  real  and  larger  unity  would  he  found  in  the 
mind  of  the  |)upil. 

The  results  of  our  new  system  have  been  demonstrated  through 
concerts  given  to  the  public  by  thousands  of  small  children  in  which 
National  and  Spanish  songs  are  sung  accompanied  by  orchestras  and 
hands,  with  a  tone  and  a  refinement  that  often  can  not  he  surpassed 
in  any  theater.  These  festivals  are  given  on  Sundays  in  the  parks 
and  open  patios  of  the  schools  and  have  achieved  such  a  degree  of 
artistic  success  that  we  are  now  e.xtending  the  system  throughout  the 
entire  countrv. 

Together  with  the  development  of  art  in  the  schools  we  are  estab- 
li.shing  choral  groups  in  the  large  cities  composed  of  the  common 
people.  In  the  city  of  Mexico  we  have  divided  the  population  into 
IS  sections,  in  each  of  which  we  maintain  a  night  school  for  the 
teaching  of  music  in  general  and  singing  in  particular.  Each  of  these 
groups  contains  a  maximum  of  1,000  voices  which  are  taught  by  the 
same  .system  as  in  the  schools.  Ever}'  Sunday  morning  in  the  public 
theaters  and  nuiving-picture  houses  we  conduct  concerts  and  lectui'es 
in  which,  at  present,  a  little  over  20,000  people  take  part  not  only  as 
spectators  but  as  active  creators  of  some  form  of  beauty. 
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For  tlu*  promotion  of  physical  culture  we  are  orjianizinfi,  as  I  have 
said,  but  we  can  not  as  yet  boast  of  any  considerable  success.  Next 
year  we  expect  to  be  a  little  better  provided  with  the  material  means 
we  recjuire  in  this  field. 

OUR  TYPE  OF  ELEMEXTARV  .SCHOOL. 

The  <livisi(ui  of  the  department  of  education  into  three  branches 
finds  its  reflex  in  the  organization  of  our  new  type  of  primary  school. 
In  the  new  school  buildings  we  are  completing  in  Mexico  City  we 
bave  had  in  mind  the  three  departments.  The  buildin"  is  divided 
into  classrooms  or  school  proper;  a  large  reading  room,  which  serves 
as  library  not  only  for  the  school  children  but  also  for  the  adults  of 
the  vicinity;  an  open-air  stadium,  with  a  capacity  for  seating  3,000  or 
4,000  persons  assembled  for  choral  singing,  dancing,  or  any  commu¬ 
nity  social  purpose  whatsoever.  Finally  we  wish  to  add  playgrounds, 
since  in  all  of  our  educational  institutions  we  try  to  have  the  three 
departments  of  work  intermingle  and  thus  complement  one  another. 
.Sometimes  we  build  a  separate  lecture  room.  When  this  is  impossi¬ 
ble  we  use  the  library  for  lectures  and  moving-picture  e.xhibitions. 
We  hope  also  to  furnish  each  school  with  shops  for  a  manual-training 
department.  We  shall  have  then  not  merely  schools  but  social 
centers  for  the  promotion  of  general  culture.  We  are  even  bold 
enough  to  hope  that  the  day  will  come  when  the  community  life  will 
center  in  the  school  and  function  broadly  through  the  means  it 
furnishes  to  young  and  old  alike. 

THE  ULTIMATE  PI  KPOSE. 

\  true  social  and  educational  movement  is  md  complete  if  it  lacks 
the  inspiration  of  a  higher  purpose,  a  nobler  ideal.  The  achieve¬ 
ment  of  liberty,  of  economic  values,  of  phj'sical  comforts  and  lux¬ 
uries  can  never  be  enough  of  themselves.  The  dominating  motive  of 
human  life  must  be  higher  than  even  the  best  social  objective.  So 
we  must  have  in  mind  a  clear  idea  of  what  we  are  going  to  do  with  our 
wealth  and  our  power.  And  this  is  what  we  have  set  ourselves  to 
bring  again  and  again  to  the  minds  of  our  Mexican  children;  That 
higher  purpose  to  which  everything  else  must  be  devoted.  Not  only 
is  the  common  man  to  be  a  free  man.  Not  only  is  he  to  jiroduce  and 
consume  in  comfort.  He  is  to  remember,  also,  liis  duty  of  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  creation  of  a  better  type  of  world  culture.  Mexico  shares 
this  great  duty  and  privilege  with  all  the  progressive  and  advancing 
nations  of  the  world.  Some  one  may  think,  perhaps,  that  I  am  exag¬ 
gerating  the  part  of  my  country.  Do  I  mean,  indeed,  that  Mexico  is 
to  contribute  something  peculiar  to  world  civilization  1  I  shall 
answer  a  deculed  “  Yes”  to  that  question,  which  may  have  been  asked 
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with  a  sniilo.  Yes;  what  nation  in  the  world  is  more  gifted  than 
Mexico  witli  tradition,  with  originalit}'  and  with  culture-producing 
surroundings?  And  the  case  of  Mexico  is  not  an  isolated  case. 
Mexico  is  oidy  one  of  a  group  of  nations  of  the  same  blood  and  tongue, 
a  vast  continent  tliat  sooner  or  later  will  have  to  come  together.  1 
believe  that  race  sentiment  is  even  more  important  than  ])atriotism. 
Patriotism,  naticmal  patriotism,  very  often  derives  from  political  or 
geograj)hical  conditiotjs  that  are  artificial  (»r  simply  material  in  char¬ 
acter.  Race  sentiment  sj)rings  from  tiilferences  of  spiritual  character. 
It  follows  the  deej)-rooted  design  of  Providence  to  produce  differences 
among  men  in  order  to  diversify  and  enrich  the  expression  of  tlie 
human  soul.  The  true  j)rogress  of  the  world  demands  that  no  race 
impose  its  s])ecial  and  peculiar  traits  upon  any  other.  Our  differing 
capacities  make  life  more  interesting  and  pleasing. 

In  our  large  section  of  the  world,  in  blessed  Latin  America,  we 
have  the  responsibility  of  giving  growth  to  a  vast  new  expression  of 
the  Latin  spirit,  and  whoever  should  try  to  cjuell  this  powerful  soul 
movement  would  be  killing  progress  and  suppressing  life.  1 
imagine  a  very  near  future  in  which  nationalities  will  merge  in  large 
race  federations.  The  world  will  then  be  divided  in  four  or  five 
great  j)owers  cooperating  in  all  that  is  good  and  beautiful,  but 
expressing  the  good  and  the  beautiful  each  in  its  own  manner;  the 
Knglisli  race  in  the  north;  the  Latin-Iberian  in  the  south;  in  Asia 
the  Russian  and  Japanese  races,  perhaps  the  Hindu,  and  all  of  this 
vast  aggregation  of  jieoples  united  in  the  common  purpose  of  giving 
full  growth  to  tlie  contents  of  the  soul  so  that  through  knowledge 
and  joj'  it  may  achieve  salvation.  We  teach,  then,  in  Mexico  not 
only  the  patriotism  of  Mexico,  but  the  patriotism  of  Latin  America, 
a  great  country,  a  vast  continent  open  to  all  mankind,  to  all  races, 
and  to  all  colors  of  skins  in  order  to  work  out  a  new  and  a  better 
experiment  of  life.  An  experiment  based  not  only  on  utility,  but 
chiefly  in  that  beauty  wliich  t)ur  people  seek  instinctively,  for  beauty 
is  the  supreme  law  of  (lod  to  all  of  our  southern  races.  This  modern 
tendency  to  organize  in  large  ethnical  federations  is  not  at  all  dan¬ 
gerous,  ais  most  naticmalisms  usually  are,  because  it  is  spiritual  in 
tendency,  and  acknowledges  from  the  start  the  necessity  of  the 
cooperation  of  every  human  soul.  It  is  greater  in  scope  than  nation¬ 
alism  and  it  will  |)ave  the  way  for  that  internationalism  that  will 
bring  the  true  brotherhood  of  all  men,  that  wide  internationalism  that 
will  build  on  the  ruins  of  the  imperialists  and  exploiters  a  new  world 
inspired  in  the  love  of  all  pei)ple  and  all  lands,  in  the  love  of  moun¬ 
tains  and  rivers,  of  trees  and  stars,  and  all  the  works  of  Divine 
creation. 
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IT  IS  a  notable  fact  that  representatives  from  the  Latin  Aineriean 
Jfepuhlics  played  an  important  part  in  the  Third  Assemhi}'  of 
the  Leafjue  of  Nations  wliieh  took  place  at  (Jeneva,  September  4 
to  .'JO,  1922.  Amonj;  these  representatives  may  he  mentioned 
Sr.  don  .Vjjiistin  lOdwards,  Minister  of  C’hile  to  (Ireat  Hritain,  who 
served  as  president  of  the  Third  Assembly;  the  distinguished  diplomat 
Sr.  Domieio  da  Gama,  acting  president  of  the  Council,  and  the  eminent 
jurist  Sr.  liny  llarhosa,  member  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Inter¬ 
national  Justice,  both  of  Brazil;  while  Sr.  Dr.  M.  Peralta,  the 
eminent  Costa  Rican  jurist,  was  vice  president  of  the  Judicial  Com¬ 
mittee.  Colombia  was  represented  by  Dr.  Francisco  H.  I’rrutia, 
who  served  on  the  Committee  of  Reduction  of  Armaments,  the  chair¬ 
man  of  this  committee  being  Sr.  Torriente  y  Peraza.  of  Cuba.  M. 
Bellegard  represented  Haiti  on  the  Committee  on  the  Treatment  of 
Natives  in  Mandate  Regions,  while  Dr.  Paulina  Luisi,  I’ruguny’s 
distinguished  feminist,  made  important  contributions  to  the  work  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Traffic  in  Women  and  C’hildren. 

With  but  few  and  unimportant  omissions,  the  speech  which  follows 
is  that  delivered  at  the  closing  session  by  Sr.  don  Agustin  Edwards: 

“  It  is  difficult  to  find  words  to  express  the  feelings  that  overwhelm 
us  at  the  moment.  We  feel  the  joy  of  returning  to  our  homes  after 
having  accomplished  a  task  of  world-wide  imjiort;  yet  we  feel  also 
that  sorrow  which  partings  always  inspire.  Many  of  us  had  met 
before  and  we  have  had  the  grateful  sensation  of  renewing  here  our 
friendship;  others  have  met  here  for  the  first  time  and  have  expe¬ 
rienced  that  thrill  that  accompanies  a  new  friendship  made.  And 
all  of  us,  though  about  to  part  from  each  other,  will  consider  our¬ 
selves  bound  by  something  more  than  the  mere  fact  that  we  have 
collaborated  in  world  assembly.  In  each  breast  there  is  a  spring  of 
emotion  that  wells  to  the  lips  whenever  one  makes  a  pilgrimage  in 
company  for  a  common  end. 

>  Third  Asseni))ly  of  the  League  of  Nations,  Sept.  30,  1922. 
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“We  have  been  in  intimate  association  during  several  weeks,  and 
we  have  all  been  moved  by  a  single  desire  inspired  in  the  same  great 
ideal  I  might  almost  saj"  divine-  the  ideal  of  peace,  of  union,  of 
purification  and  progress.  And  this  has  necessarily  created  amongst 
us  ties  which  neither  time  nor  distance  can  sever.  We  are  parting 
from  one  another  in  the  flesh  hut  not  in  mind  or  spirit. 

“Switzerland  and  (Jeneva  have  received  us  on  this,  as  on  previous 
occasions,  with  open  arms.  Permit  me,  therefore,  to  say  to  both  of 
them  in  your  name  that  we  leave  with  a  feeling  of  deep  gratitude; 
*  *  *  that  we  thank  Switzerland  not  only  for  what  she  has  done 

for  us,  hut  also  for  the  splendid  example  which  she  has  set  before  the 
world.  She  has  shown  the  feasibility  of  effecting  a  close  union  when 
in  pui-suit  of  a  common  ideal  even  when  there  is  no  community  in 
race,  religion,  and  language.  *  *  * 

“The  League  concerns  itself  not  only  with  the  study  and  solution 
of  problems  of  a  political,  legal,  technical  and  humanitarian  character, 
but  also,  and  principally,  with  the  formation  of  international  opinion. 
It  diffuses  throughout  the  world  a  spirit  of  justice,  of  equity,  and  of 
reciprocal  understanding,  and  encourages  the  relegation  to  oblivion 
of  the  errors  and  lapses  into  which  frail  human  nature  inevitably 
leads  each  and  every  nation  at  one  time  or  another.  In  the  great 
work  of  extending  new  ideas,  in  the  task  of  educating  the  masses  in 
those  new  ideas,  the  press  has  rendered  and  is  now  rendering  an  inval¬ 
uable  service  to  the  League  of  Nations.  We  could  not  close  the  Third 
Assembly  without  telling  its  representatives  here  that  we  hopefully 
count  upon  their  influence  to  help  destroy  the  indifference  with  which 
some  and  the  prejudice  with  which  others  look  upon  humanity’s 
only  tangible  attempt  to  save  the  world  from  the  disasters  and 
misery  engendered  by  misunderstanding,  selfishness,  or  the  petty 
passing  interests  of  the  moment. 

“But  it  is  not  alone  the  press  which  is  now  engaged  in  spreading 
throughout  the  world  those  ideas  which  constitute  the  very  soul  of 
the  League  of  Nations.  Every  day  we  receive  the  enthusiastic  and 
disinterested  support  of  voluntary  organizations  which  are  every¬ 
where  conducting  a  veritable  crusade  with  the  view  of  awakening 
among  all  peoples  the  full  consciousness  of  all  that  our  institution 
holds  not  only  of  greatness  and  beauty,  but  of  the  practical  and 
positive.  Our  institution,  like  men,  was  born  in  pain  and  suffering, 
and,  like  them,  is  destined  to  grow  and  develop  to  full  stature.  Let 
us  then  extend  our  greetings  to  all  these  voluntary  organizations 
with  all  the  respect  due  to  all  deep  convictions,  the  success  of  which 
is  striven  for  with  no  hope  of  reward  other  than  the  triumph  of  an 
ideal  which,  at  times,  calls  for  the  greatest  sacrifices. 
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“  I  review  in  my  memory’  the  sessions  of  this  Third  Assembly,  and 
as  I  glance  over  the  seats  occupied  by  delegations  which  came  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  I  can  not  but  feel  that  this  solemn  gathering 
has  not  been  in  vain.  The  intimacy  in  which  we  have  lived  is  in 
itself  a  tangible  result.  But  that  is  not  all.  Points  of  view  diamet¬ 
rically  opposed  to  each  other  have  nevertheless  converged  in  the 
assembly  toward  the  shajie  of  a  universal  conscience.  Is  not  this  a 
valuable  object  lesson  in  conciliation  and  friendship?  Is  this  not  a 
splendid  apprenticeship  in  good  will  and  mutual  understanding? 

“The  League  is  growing  day’  by’  day’.  At  first,  many’  believed  it 
omnipotent,  and  expected  too  much  from  an  institution  which  was,  j 
they’  hoped,  to  reform  in  a  moment  age-old  customs  of  the  people. 
Thus,  when  the  League  failed  to  turn  the  hopes  of  these  enthusiasts 
into  realities,  discouragement  began  to  invade  their  spirits.  But 
the  new  organization  went  on  its  way  notwithstanding,  and,  thanks 
to  the  austere  and  worthy’  policy’  which  guides  it,  it  has  grown  in 
j)restige  and  influence.  By’  abstention  from  meddlings  and  intrusions 
and  by’  its  disinterested  devotion  to  the  study  of  the  problems  that 
are  the  common  concern  of  nations,  it  is  already’  winning  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  peoples.  Day’  by’  day  the  League  adapts  progressively 
existing  interests  to  the  new  order  of  ideas  which  it  pursues,  and  j 
daily’  it  is  called  upon  to  solve  problems  which  menace  the  peace, 
or  which  seem  destined  to  prolong  the  tension  of  international 
relations.  When  hope  is  abandoned  in  the  chanceries  and  darkness 
seems  to  fall  upon  the  spirits  of  men,  the  light  of  Geneva,  the  light  ! 
of  our  League,  illuminates  the  road  and  inspires  faith  in  the  future. 

“  During  its  first  year  of  existence  the  League  consisted  only’  of 
those  countries  that  had  been  either  allies  or  neutrals  during  the  Great 
War.  To  date  there  are  only’  two  of  the  former  enemies  of  the  allies  ! 
that  have  not  applied  for  admission.  Every  country  that  has  S 

applied  for  admission  is  to-day  a  member  of  the  League.  The  emi-  j 
nently  just  doctrine  proclaimed  by  the  Argentine  Republic  at  the 
First  Assembly — the  doctrine  of  the  universality’  of  the  League — is 
being  consecrated  by’  the  facts.  Permit  me,  as  delegate  of  a  country’ 
which  cherishes  fraternally  close  relations  with  the  Argentine  Repub¬ 
lic,  to  express  the  genuine  satisfaction  with  which  I  witness  the  virtual  • 
triumph  of  an  Argentine  doctrine  that  will  mark  an  epoch  in  the 
history  and  development  of  the  I^eague  of  Nations. 

“Need  I  state  with  what  joy  the  League  will  welcome  the  gi’eat 
Mexican  Nation  whenever  she  feels  that  the  time  has  come  for  her 
to  join  us?  The  cooperation  of  that  sister  Republic,  as  well  as  that 
of  all  the  nations  of  our  continent,  would  be  infinitely  valuable  to  the 
Latin-Ainerican  nations  members  of  the  League. 
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“Throuj^hout  the  sessions  of  the  Third  Assembly  we  have,  in  an 
atmosphere  of  cordiality  and  of  strenuous  toil,  diligently  carried  out 
the  program  assigned  to  us  hy  the  Agenda.  The  election  of  the 
organs  of  the  assembly  lias  been  governed  by  friendly  feeling  and 
the  desire  to  give  to  each  nation  its  share  of  the  honors  and  labors 
of  the  day. 

“It  is  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned  that  the  council  has  been  so 
enlarged  as  to  give,  in  turn,  each  of  the  great  families  of  nations 
which  compose  the  League  the  representation  to  which  they  are 
entitled  in  this  parallel  organization.  The  enlargement  of  the 
council  marks  a  great  step  forward  in  the  history  of  our  League  toward 
the  democratization  of  its  charter,  a  big  step  toward  the  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  its  authority.  The  more  truly  representative  the  character 
of  the  council  is,  the  more  it  will  be  able  to  accomplish.  *  *  * 

THE  REPORT  ON  THE  WORK  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

“In  the  juridical  sphere  which  has  been  the  lield  of  action  of  the 
First  Committee,  the  Third  Assembly  has  developed  the  master 
thought  of  the  Covenant,  which  seeks  the  peace  of  nations  through 
every  accessible  road  by  offering  to  the  States  of  good  will  the  pro¬ 
cedure  of  conciliation.  The  C'ovenant  is  only  concerned  with  arbitra¬ 
tion  and  with  investigation  and  consideration  by  the  council.  In 
response  to  the  proposition  of  the  countries  of  northern  Europe,  of 
those  Scandinavian  nations  in  which  each  thought  of  cooperation  is 
the  natural  consequence  of  their  political  relations,  the  Third  Assembly 
has  just  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  world  a  new  mechanism 
wholly  imbued  with  the  fundamental  idea  that  the  League  of  Nations 
is  not  a  super-St  ate  but  a  center  wherein  the  good  will  and  the 
|)caceful  desires  of  all  peoi)les  may  converge  and  be  fused. 

“  In  the  technical  field  we  have  seen  the  reports  submitted  by  our 
Second  Committee  that  the  action  of  the  League  during  the  past  year 
has  been  fruitful,  and  that  the  Economic  and  Financial  Committee, 
the  Communications  and  Transit  Committee,  the  Committee  on 
Intellectual  Cooperation,  the  Health  Committee,  and  the  Warsaw 
Conference  convoked  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Polish  Government  to 
put  an  end  to  the  epidemics  decimating  eastern  Europe,  have  worked 
with  the  most  laudable  zeal.  All  these  organizations  receive  new 
elements  from  the  Third  Assembly  and  do  much  to  keep  alive,  in  inter¬ 
national  opinion,  the  spirit  of  cooperation  and  mutual  compjission  for 
the  misfortunes  which  afflict  at  one  time  or  another  all  mankind. 

“It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  remind  you  of  the  already 
historical  labors  and  declarations  of  the  Third  Committee.  When  we 
voted  the  conclusions  at  which  it  arrived,  we  paid  homage  to  our  hope 
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of  seoin"  the  solution  of  all  the  problems  which  arise  from  the  "rent 
question  of  the  reduction  of  armaments.  *  *  * 

^‘The  heavy  task  of  the  Fourth  Committee  wjvs  performed  in  that 
spirit  of  devotion  to  the  Leajjue  and  of  complete  consciousness  of  the 
interest  of  each  State  which  has  always  characterized  the  attitude  of 
all  the  delef;ati(»ns. 

“The  expenditures  of  the  Leaj^ue  -which  one  mi«;ht  consider  too 
•treat  —are,  it  must  he  admitted,  the  inevitable  consequence  of  its 
incrciuscd  activities.  If  the  members  of  the  League  desire  that  it 
should  daily  take  upon  itself  new  undertakings,  they  arc  hound  to 
face  the  financial  burden  which  such  undertakings  entail. 

“  In  the  humanitarian  field  the  Fifth  Committee  has  carried  on  with 
increjising  success  the  campaign  to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  all  the 
(lovernments  in  combating  the  vices  which  dehji.se  human  dignity, 
such  jis  the  use  of  noxious  drugs,  traflic  in  women  and  children,  and 
deportations. 

“Among  the  manifestations  of  jictivity  of  the  Sixth  Committee 
which  have  attained  a  particularly  happy  result,  permit  me  to  fii’st 
mention  the  jidmission  of  llungjiry  into  the  League  of  Nations.  Hy 
her  entrance  Hungary  brings  into  the  I^uigue  the  cooperation  of  ji 
great  people,  whose  vicissitiules  have  won  them  general  sympathy  and 
whose  future,  jvlong  the  path  of  peace,  harimjny,  and  industry  will  he 
a  just  compensation  for  their  suffering. 

“We  slndl  always  reniemher  those  debates  in  the  jussemhly  which 
luul  their  origin  in  the  enlightening  report  on  the  fundamentjd  right 
«>f  minorities  to  the  protection  of  the  Lcjigue  of  Nations  against  all 
o|)pression,  and  jdso  upon  the  duty  incumbent  upon  them  of 
cooperating,  as  loyal  citizens,  with  the  nation  of  which  they  form  a 
part. 

“  .Vllow  me  to  remind  you  also  of  the  study  of  the  Sixth  ('ommittee 
upon  the  (piestion  of  mandates,  the  conseipient  jlehjite,  and  the  happy 
conclusion  of  the  report  which  we  adopted. 

“And,  lastly,  among  our  committees,  it  would  be  unfair  not  to  exi)ress 
our  gratitude  to  the  Committee  on  Motions,  wherein  we  had  the 
cooperation  and  experience  of  M.  Hymans  anti  other  tlelegates  to 
give  order  to  our  work. 

!):  4:  :)c 

“Gentlemen,  we  have  reached  the  third  milestone  in  the  journey 
of  our  institution.  We  have  nothing  with  which  to  rej)roach  our¬ 
selves,  much  to  he  proud  of,  and  still  more  tt)  e.xpect.  But  this  is  not 
all.  Let  us  have  faith  in  the  destiny  of  the  League,  because  nothing 
that  is  great,  nothing  that  seeks  the  good  of  mankind,  nothing  that 
is  based  upon  righteousness  and  tends  toward  j)erfection,  can  perish. 
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The  origin  of  humanity  is  divine,  and  its  end  in  the  beyond  is  divine 
also.  Perfection,  then,  must  he  its  goal. 

“  When  tlie  passion-saturated  whirlwind,  the  hate-laden  cyclone 
which  the  (Ireat  War  loosed  upon  the  world  shall  have  passed,  then 
will  it  be  possible  to  see  more  clearly  the  aims  and  the  mechanism  of 
the  Covenant,  and  the  serene  and  limpid  atmosphere  in  which  the 
Ijcague  has  its  being  will  also  become  more  and  more  apparent.  We 
shall  see,  too,  the  souls  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  inspired  with  the 
.spirit  of  cooperation,  yearning  to  be  immortalizetl,  like  the  souls  of 
individuals,  in  faith,  hope,  and  charity.” 

Dr.  Francisco  T.  Crrutia,  Delegate  from  Colombia,  in  his  speech  at 
the  session  of  September  27,  1922,  before  the  Third  Assembly  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  among  others  made  the  following  observations: 

“  *  *  *  The  Third  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations,  whose  main 
task  has  certainly  been  tliat  of  the  reduction  of  armaments,  has  met 
on  the  morrow  of  the  Washington  Conference,  where  an  important 
step  forward  was  taken  toward  the  achievement  of  universal  disarma¬ 
ment,  and  consecpiently  toward  the  restoration  of  peace  throughout 
the  world.  The  meeting  of  the  assembly  also  falls  on  the  eve  of  the 
Pan  American  Conference  at  Santiago,  which  is  to  discuss  the 
reduction  of  armaments  in  the  American  States.  *  *  * 

“  There  is  very  little  to  add  to  what  has  been  said  on  this  subject 
in  the  report  of  the  Third  Committee.  I  hope,  however,  that  you  will 
permit  me  to  devote  a  few  words  to  this  question.  The  treaty  of 
Washington  constitutes  an  important  step  forward  toward  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  armaments,  and  therefore  toward  the  establishment  of  peace 
throughout  the  world  and  the  development  and  application  of  the 
great  civilizing  principles  of  international  law.  In  the  Temporary 
Mi.xed  Commission,  and  also  in  the  Third  Committee,  we  gave  special 
consideration  to  the  Naval  Disarmament  Conventi»)n  and  the  con¬ 
vention  concerning  the  laws  of  war  which  regulates  the  attack,  seizure, 
and  destruction  of  merchant  vessels,  and  condemns  the  use  of 
asphyxiating  gases  and  of  submarines. 

“It  might,  I  think,  be  affirmed  that  the  negotiators  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  treaty  recorded  in  that  historic  covenant  the  protest — I  might 
even  say  the  revolt — of  the  human  conscience  against  certain  methods 
which  caused  the  world  to  shudder  with  horror  and  pity  during  the 
last  war;  with  horror  at  the  cruelty  of  those  methods  and  with  pity 
for  the  peoples  who  were  the  principal  victims  Tor  those  who  died 
by  millions,  suffocated  by  clouds  of  poisonous  gas  or  by  the  blood¬ 
stained  waves  of  the  sea,  which  became  a  place  of  slaughter  and 
destruction  not  only  for  the  belligerents  but  also  for  the  neutrals. 
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“TIk*  League  of  Nations,  whieli  was  eonstituted  for  the  very 
purpose  of  realizing  tlie  noblest  ideals  of  justiee  and  humanity  and 
of  perfecting  the  code  «»f  international  law,  can  not  hut  greet  with 
an  intense  joy  the  results  of  the  Washington  ('onferenee.  It  can 
not  hut  render  homage  to  the  great  States  which,  jH)ssessing  both 
the  will  and  the  p(»wer  to  achieve  these  results,  have  succeeded  in 
carrying  them  out  in  a  practical  and  effective  manner.  We  owe 
this  homage  above  all  to  the  negotiators  who  worked  during  this 
conference  with  faith,  perseverance,  and  statesmanlike  foresight  on 
behalf  of  the  most  sacred  interests  of  civilization. 

“1  now  pass  to  the  important  conference  which  will  shorth’  ])e 
held  in  the  noble  city  of  Santiago  in  Chile.  This  conference  will  bring 
together,  beneath  the  Southern  Cro.ss,  representatives  of  the  free 
and  democratic  nations  of  North  and  South  America,  united  in  a 
single  and  unanimous  desire  for  progress  and  peace  under  the 
conditions  imposed  by  the  strict  observance  of  law  and  justiee. 

"In  this  connection  1  should  like  to  express  an  earnest  desire, 
with  which  1  invite  all  the  <lelegates  here  present  to  associate  them¬ 
selves;  I  hope  that  the  results  of  the  Santiago  Conference,  which 
will  doubtless  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  future  of  the  American 
nations,  may  at  the  same  time  contribute  to  the  general  welfare  of 
humanity,  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  the  Washington  Conference; 
and  that  these  results,  which,  like  the  others,  must  harmonize  with 
the  higher  interests  of  the  League  of  Nations,  may  constitute  a  new 
moral  bond  between  the  various  nations  which  are  working  through¬ 
out  the  civilized  world  toward  the  great  common  ideal  of  universal 
justiee  and  the  hrotherh . 1  of  mankind." 
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I  SENOU  DON  J.  RAFAEL  OKEAML'NO, 

^  Envoy  Exintunliiiory  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Costa  Rica  to  the  United  States. 

j  Sefior  Oreamnnn  was  iMtrn  in  CartORo,  Costa  Rica,  in  I.S9I,  and  was  ctluralt'd  in  the  seiiools  of  that 

I  country.  ('ompletiiiK  three  years  of  study  at  tlie  Colleite  of  Utws  of  Costa  Rica,  he  tntnie  to  Washington 

I  in  1910  as  secret  ary  of  the  iMHindary  agencj^if  Oista  Rica,  and  at  tlie  same  time  cont  inniHi  his  legal  studies 

■  at  one  of  the  lead'ing  law  schiMils.  In  1913  he  graduated  from  the  law  schiKtl  with  the  degree  of  LL.  B., 

J  and  the  following  year  rect‘ive<l  ajmaster’s  degrw.  In  Septemlier,  1914,  Seftor  Oreamnuo  was  ap|H>inte<l 

*  Ser-retary  of  the  U>gation  at  Washington.  He  was  later  appointiHl  Consul  lieneral  in  New  A'ork  City. 

ScAor  Oreamuno  was  secretary  of  the  C<ista  Rican  delegation  t<i  the  Conference  on  Central  American 
Affairs,  which  was  inaugurated  in  Washington  Decemter  4,  1922.  and  later  was  appointed  Delegate. 
On  December  27,  1922,  be  presented  his  credentials  as  Minister  to  the  United  States, 
jf 
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By  William  E.  Pi  lliam, 

dcufnil  lieetiirr  of  Customs,  Santo  Domingo. 


WHAT  would  the  Enijlish  say  if  at  Stratford-oii-Avon  it  M'ore 
eustomary  from  time  to  time  to  open  the  torn!)  of  the 
Immortal  Bar<l  to  the  <;aze  of  the  eurious  ^  Or  the 
French,  to  a  similar  jierformance  at  Los  Ittvalkfes? 
What  a  wave  of  jirotest  would  arise  on  the  j)art  of  Americans  if 
they  believed  the  venerated  portals  of  Mould  Vernon  were  inva(le<l 
at  times  for  a  like  object! 

('hristopher  ('olumhus,  the  (Ireat  Discoverer,  the  orij^inal  j)ath- 
linder  and  blazer  t)f  trail,  the  result  of  whose  efforts  and  work  in  the 
face  of  crushin};  obstacles  and  rejieated  disappoiidment  and  discour- 
afjement,  jjave  the  New  World  to  the  Old,  died  at  Valladolid,  Spain, 
on  May  20,  loOG.  Ilis  remains  were  twice  interred  in  Sjiain  before 
their  removal  to  Ilispaidola  (Santo  Doininfjo)  about  the  year  ir)4(), 
to  lie  in  the  cathedral,  in  accordance  with  almost  the  last  reipiest  of 
the  (Ireat  Admiral.  The  burial  in  American  soil  occurred  :hS2  years 
ajjo,  which  was  lonj;  before  the  Pil»;rims  settled  in  Plymouth,  and 
yet  what  are  undoubtedly  the  <;enuine  remains  of  the*  immortal 
Navifjator  are  literally  not  at  rest.  Asa  result  of  the  treaty  of  Basle, 
between  S])ain  and  France,  in  170.j,  the  former  caused  to  he  carried 
away  from  Saido  Domingo  in  December  of  that  same  year  what  was 
then  considered  to  he  the  leaden  casket  contaiidnj;  the  remains  of 
Columbus,  the  Primer  Ahnirante,  hut  which  was  not.  The  error  was  a 
most  natural  one,  owing  to  the  lapse  of  time,  the  sacking  of  the  place 
by  ])irates  of  bygone  days,  when  the  cathedral”  naturally  was 
e.xposed  to  the  obliteration  of  inscriptions,  according  to  the  chroidcles 
of  the  time,  the  absence  of  complete  records  as  to  the  itlentity  of 
the  jirivileged  jiersons  buried  under  the  high  altar  and  the  jirecise 
location  of  the  tombs.  Tradition  acted  as  a  guide.  Any  disintereste*! 
pers»)n  who  will  visit  the  ancient  and  restful  precincts  of  the  old 
cathedral  which  acts  as  the  link  connecting  the  Christianity  of  Eurojio 
with  that  of  the  Americas,  giving  particular  attention  to  the  altar  floor 
space,  will  he  impressed  with  the  plausibility  and  e.xtreme  probability 
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that  the  leaden  box  of  st)iiie  24  inches  in  lenj^th,  discovered  by  mere 
accident  on  September  10,  1877,  was  the  identical  one  containing  the 
remains  of  (\>himbus  placed  there  when  first  brought  over  from  Sj)ain. 

I  In  consideration  of  this  romantic  subject,  is  it  not  eminently  fitting 

to  give  thought  to  the  intervention  of  Providence,  by  which  the  wish 
of  Columbus  was  respected  and  his  remains  continue  to  rest  in  the 
s})ot  he  himself  had  chosen  i 

Even  to  the  most  lowly,  rest  is  usually  accorded  when  this  life 
ends;  but  not  so  with  Columbus,  one  of  the  truly  outstanding  char¬ 
acters  in  history.  The  leaden  casket  which  holds  the  few  precious 


TUK  STATI  K  OK  COIA  MBI  S  AT  SANTO  DOMINGO. 

Tlio  |)rn|>()sod  Pan  Ainorican  nipnuirial  tu  the  iinmorlal  Discoverer  is  an  eiulnrine  tomb  upon  which. 
sn|)eriin|His(Hl,  will  rise  a  beacon  tower  iH'rhaps  300  feet  high,  on  the  top  of  which  would  be  installe<l 
one  of  the  greatest  of  maritime  lights  as  an  aid  to  the  present-day  navigator. 

fragments  of  bones  and  dust  is  not  even  sealed,  but  rests  inside  an 
ornate  casket  of  crystal,  with  bronze  doors,  or  panels,  which  let  down, 
and  which  are  opened  ujion  occasion  to  the  public  gaze.  There  have 
been  times  in  the  jiast  when  even  the  inner  casket  has  been  opened 
to  allow  closer  insjiection  and  the  actual  handling  of  the  bone  frag¬ 
ments  themselves,  this  usually  in  deference  to  some  oflicial  visittir 
of  high  rank.  Fortunately  this  practice  has  been  discontinued. 

Put  it  was  the  very  circumstance  recorded  in  the  preceding  para¬ 
graph  which  first  suggested  the  idea  that  it  should  be  the  concern  of 
Pan  America,  the  jieojile  of  the  21  Kepublics  occupying  the  territory 
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of  North  and  South  America,  to  provide  a  suitable  memorial  and  rest- 
inj;  place  for  (Vdumhus  in  ‘‘  The  ('radle  of  America,”  as  Santo  l)(tmin};o 
with  propriety  is  called.  A  poj)ular  move  it  should  he,  the  failure  of 
which  would  constitute  a  relleetion  upon  Pan  America  as  a  whole. 
The  Republic  of  Santo  l)omin};o  can  not  undertake  this  project  alone, 
hut  hers  is  the  inestimable  j)rivile"e  of  having  afforded  Coumhus  a 
haven  and  the  only  place  of  residence  he  ever  maintained  in  the  lands 
he  discovered.  However,  in  i)roportion  to  its  ability,  the  Dominican 
Kej)ul)lic  did  take  measures  in  the  matter  some  30  years  ago  when, 
at  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  America,  a 
Junta  Xacionalwas  duly  constituted  by  governmental  decree  to  erect 
a  monument  in  the  cathedral,  and  funds  provided.  That  much  was 
accomplished,  although  at  the  time  it  was  understood  that  this 
monument  would  be  but  temporary.  While  the  memorial  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  undeniably  ornate,  it  in  no  wise  is  commensurate  with  the 
greatness  of  the  man,  nor  does  it  constitute  a  fitting  or  adeejuate 
monument  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  To  make  it  such  Pan 
American  cooperation  is  necessary,  that  is  to  achieve  the  erection  of 
an  enduring  tomb  with  an  interior  modeled  after  Napoleon’s  at  Lm 
Invaltdes,  and  an  exterior  of  austere  simplicity  upon  which,  superim¬ 
posed,  will  rise  a  beacon  tower  perhaps  300  feet  high,  on  the  top  of 
which  would  be  installed  one  of  the  greatest  of  maritime  beacons  as 
an  aid  to  the  present-day  navigator.  wSuch  a  light  would  shine  out 
across  the  waters  of  the  coral  coast  line  navigated  by  Columbus,  upon 
the  direct  sea  lane  between  Europe  and  the  Atlantic  entrance  to  the 
Panama  Canal — the  city  of  Colon,  named  in  honor  of  the  Discoverer. 
l.<(*ading  architects  of  Pan  America  would  be  invited  to  submit 
plans,  from  which  the  one  considered  most  fitting  would  be  selected. 

There  need  be  no  hesitation  about  the  erection  of  the  Columbus 
Light,  even  although  the  (juestion  as  t«>  the  actual  whereabouts  of 
the  authentic  remains  (‘ontinues  to  be  a  matter  for  dispute,  since  the 
fact  can  be  stressed  that  of  the  many  investigations  made,  from 
different  sources,  the  majority  of  the  investigators  have  rei)orted  in 
fav’or  of  the  Dominican  contention,  especially  those  whose  investi¬ 
gation  was  prefaced  by  a  visit  to  Santo  Domingo.  One  writer  has 
well  stated  the  case; 

The  Spanish  writers  present  no  i)roof  that  the  remains  taken  to  Ilahana  in  1795 
were  those  of  Christopher  Columl)us,  but  limit  themselves  to  attacking  the  find  of 
1877.  The  insinuations  and  accusations,  without  corroborating  facts,  prove  nothing 
but  the  temi)er  of  their  authors.  On  the  whole,  the  weight  of  evidence  is  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  Dominican  contention.  It  seems  that,  in  spite  of  the  acts  of  men,  fate 
has  iH*rmitted  the  remains  of  the  Discoverer  of  America  to  repose  in  the  principal 
cathedral  of  the  island  he  loved. 

It  is  not  diiricult  to  understand  the  chagrin  of  Spain  and  the 
endeavor  of  that  countr}'  to  belittle  the  importance  attached  by 


Ill  tlio  aiu'ipiit  cathedral  in  Santo  Domingo  this  monument  has  been  erected;  and  in  spite  of  the  claims  of 
Siiain  that  Christopher  Columbus  is  buried  there,  the  Dominican  Republic  designates  this  as  the  burial 
place  of  the  explorer. 
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Santo  D(»mingo  to  its  priceless  possession.  However,  that  should 
nf)t  affect  the  facts. 

From  an  Italian  viewpctint,  it  is  interestinj;  to  note  that  the 
Liguria  Socictg  of  Genoese  Ilistorg,  which  investijiated  the  whole 
('ohiinhus  controversy,  reported  through  its  secretary,  in  1S7S,  as 
f(*llows; 

Widi  die  now  uxailalile.  du*  reiiiaiiis  wlii<-li  w«t«‘  discoverccl  in  iIk>  (’adie- 

<lral  of  Santo  l>oniin>;o  on  .Si'pIcnilxT  It),  1877,  inn>i|  In*  eonsiilercil  iis  die  Irno  mortal 
rc>inains  of  Colnmltiis,  lint  not  tlios*-  other  remains  which  were  n'lnoveil  to  ilahana  in 
ItecemiK'r  of  I7!t"». 

.lolin  Boyd  Thacher,  American  historian,  author  of  ('hristophn- 
(’oluiiibun,  Ilis  Life,  Ilis  llhri’.  His  Remaim,  states; 

It  is  to  lie  re};r(‘tto(l  that  the  Royal  Academy  of  Spain  did  not  cause  a  mor*-  careful 
investigation  to  lie  made  of  this  question  of  the  remains  of  rolumhus.  and  that  it  did 
not  approach  the  suhjc'ct  more  in  a  sjiirit  of  earnest  inquiry  and  in  a  desire  to  know  the 
truth.  It  was  not  merely  a  Sjianish  institution;  it  was  an  historical  society.  History 
knows  no  nation  exeejit  the  universal  hrotherhood  of  man.  History  acknowleilges  no 
loyalty  except  to  truth.  (Vol.  Ill,  p.  fil2.) 

For  the  benefit  of  Pan  American  readers,  the  commendatory  spirit 
in  which  this  present  project  has  been  received  by  the  press  in  various 
sections  of  America  is  reflected  by  its  editorial  comment.  Particu¬ 
larly  sympathetic  and  favorable  has  been  the  attitude  of  the  principal 
New  York  dailies.  The  Tiweft  indorses  the  project  as  a  Pan  American 
idea,  and  expresses  the  view  that: 

Not  only  our  Dominican  noiphhors  in  the  Carihliean  Sea.  hut  many  other  persons 
the  world  over,  lielieve  that  the  authentic  hones  of  the  (Ireat  Discoverer  still  lie  in 
the  mausoleum  in  the  ('athedral  of  .Santo  Domingo.  The  project  of  a  splendid,  air- 
hraWng  monument  to  rolumhus  stirs  the  imagination.  Why  should  not  the 
inhabitants  of  this  hemisjihere  pay  for  the  erection  of  that  great  monument? 

The  remains  of  rolumhus  would  then  repose  for  all  time  in  a  suitable  tomb  over 
which  would  ri.se  a  beacon  light  of  enormous  jiower.  Pan  .\merican  the  moventent 
should  lie.  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  The  people  of  all  the  Americas  should  be  the 
builders  of  the  tomli  and  the  beacon  tower,  and  they  alone.  That  term.  Pan  American, 
has  taken  on  a  new  significance  lately.  It  has  stoo<l  until  now  for  a  sentiment  only, 
but  it  has  come  to  signify  a  practical  accomplishment.  This  is,  therefore,  a  most 
fitting  time  to  institute  a  common  movement  to  do  honor  to  the  discoverer  of  our  half 
of  the  world. 

And  at  a  later  date,  on  ('oluinbus  Day  of  1922,  in  an  editorial  on 
the  same  topic  discussing  that  phase  of  the  matter  which  involves 
the  controversy  of  the  authentic  remains,  the  same  paper  states; 

Whatever  the  truth,  it  makes  little  difference  as  affecting  the  merit  of  the  plan  to 
erect  in  Santo  Domingo  city,  on  the  shore  and  looking  south  over  the  Caribbean,  a 
great  monument,  with  a  tall  tower  carrying  a  powerful  light.  That  surely  would  be 
a  suitable  memorial,  at  a  suitable  place,  and  it  is  hoped  that  every  nation  in  both 
.Vmericas  will  contribute  by  popular  suUsoription— not  Government  grant  the  money 
rerpiired  for  making  a  tomb  and  lighthouse  worthy  of  the  givers  and  of  him  whom  they 
are  to  commemorate. 


COLUMBUS  light. 
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From  the  New  York  Tribune  may  he  (jiioted: 

Whatever  the  jTOcise  spot  of  land  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  that  Columhus 
si>;hted  4d0  years  ago  to-day.  and  wherever  his  remains  may  aetually  he  huried,  there 
is  merit  in  the  ])roi>ostion  to  erect  a  gigantic  lighthouse  as  a  memorial  to  him  tiiKtii  the 
islaiul  of  Santo  Domingo. 

*  -it  *  *  *  *  * 

Why  not ,  I  herefon*.  he  guided  hy  tin*  two  facts  which  are  no  longer  disput(><l.  namely, 
that  on  this  islatnl  In*  i>ianteit  the  tiist  Kuro|)eati  town  in  .\merica  and  that  to  this 
town  his  hoily  was  hrought  «*arly  in  tin*  sixtcnuith  cfuitury,  fultilling  his  request,  to 
reposi*  ill  the  Cathedral  of  Santo  Domingo? 

Thest>  are  g<K)d  claims  for  erecting  a  inonunuuif  to  him  there.  What  more  fitting 
tliau  that  this  monument  should  lie  a  giant  lighthouse,  visible  far  out  uiion  the 
Carihhean  Sea,  the  path  to  which  he  first  pointed  out? 

The  Now  York  Sun  "avc  its  indorsement  in  the  followinj'  form: 

No  sailor,  not  even  so  great  a  sailor  as  Christoidier  (  olumhus,  could  de.sire  a  inonu- 
luent  more  ajqiropriate  than  a  lighthou.se.  For  this  rea.son  the  rejwt  of  the  revival 
of  the  i>roject  to  rais«-  a  mausoleum  and  lighthouse  over  the  remains  of  the  great  Navi¬ 
gator  ami  Discoverer  on  the  island  of  Santo  Domingo  is  news  to  cheer  and  gratify 
lovers  of  the  sea  everywhere  and  the  men  who  sail  uj)on  it. 

Surely  this  wouhl  he  the  tomlistono  that  Columhus  would  prefer  for  himself.  Only 
the  llames  of  the  savage  tires  told  him  of  his  great  landfall.  A  Iighthou.se  is  one  of 
civilization's  linest  exjiressions  and  a  superbly  desirable  memorial  over  any  great 
and  high-miinled  sailor's  grave. 

The  i>roject  was  allowed  to  lajxs(‘  on  account  of  the  war.  Doubts  are  still  advanced 
as  to  where  the  dust  of  Columhus  is  laid.  Some  hold  that  it  was  taken  to  Seville. 
The  doubt  need  not  affect  the  jilan  to  commemorate  in  a  fitting  spot  and  in  a  fitting 
manner  the  man  who  himself  lighted  his  kind  to  a  new  world. 

The  suggestion  that  a  monument  to  Columhus  in  the  form  of  a  lighthouse  he  erected 
on  the  island  of  Santo  Domingo,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Herald,  has  an  appeal  aside 
from  its  commemorative  feature.  If  huilt  hy  sukscription  from  all  the  countries  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  it  would  he  in  the  nature  of  a  bond  of  union  among  all  the 
.\mericas. 

Moreover,  further  along  in  the  same  editorial  we  read: 

And  now  it  seems  the  contention  is  that  the  remains  so  removed  were  not  those  of 
Columhus  hut  of  somebody  else.  Free  to  anybody  to  believe  this  who  wants  to. 
If  such  belief  will  insjnre  larger  and  more  numerous  suliscriptions  to  the  propo.sed 
lighthou.se  monument  so  much  the  l>etter. 

The  State  Journal  of  (’olumhus,  Ohio,  published  in  the  largest  city 
in  the  Americas  which  bears  the  name  of  the  Discoverer,  has  stated: 

The  combined  efforts  of  the  21  Republics  of  North  and  South  America  to  honor  the 
first  great  name  associated  with  this  hemisphere  should  result  in  the  creation  of  a 
shrine  which  would  attract  pilgrims  from  all  the  world  to  behold  its  beauty  and 
majesty. 

In  succinct  and  concise  paragraphs  The  Outlook  has  advanced 
perhaps  the  best  reasons  why  the  Columbus  Light  should  be  erected 
at  Santo  Domingo: 

There  has  never  been  a  Fan  .\merican  memorial  to  Columbus  in  which  the  various 
peoples  of  the  Pan  .Vmerican  Union  have  participated. 

Santo  Domingo  is  the  olde.st  ])erinanent  Christian  settlement  in  the  New  World;  it 
is  the  only  place  in  .\merica  where  Columbus  maintained  a  residence.  It  was  the 
scene  of  his  brief  power  and  control,  and  also  the  place  of  his  deepest  humiliation — 


Courtesy  of  Harriet  Chalmers  Adams. 

“THE  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  ISLAND  OF  HISPANIOLA.” 

One  of  the  liand.some  relief  frieze.s  adorniiif;  the  Mausoleum  at  Santo  Domingo  City.  The  Discoverer  is  here  seen  kneeling  in  thanksgiving  prayers  for  the  sncecssfu  Itermination 
of  his  untried  voyage  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  this  continent.  In  votive  olTering  he  is  joined  by  other  memlx-rs  of  his  crew.  Ueiicath  the  palms  to  the  left  may  be 
discernetl  the  outrmes  of  several  Indians  advancing  to  meet  the  Admiral,  while  to  the  right  appears  the  bow  of  one  of  his  caravels. 
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where  he  waf  8trii)ped  of  that  power,  put  in  chains,  and  sent  back  to  Spain.  It  is 
the  place  where  he  himself  requested  that  his  remains  lie.  The  Spaniards  appro¬ 
priately  and  very  affectionately  referred  to  Santo  Domingo  as  the  “cradle  of  America;*’ 
hence  it  would  seem  to  he  the  logical  place  for  such  a  memorial,  particularly  if  it  takes 
a  practical  form.  .  .  . 

This  project  for  a  memorial  lighthouse  to  the  great  Na\'igalor  seems  to  comhine 
sentiment  and  utility  in  a  degree  seldom  found.  It  deserves  a  most  general  support. 

Ill  an  oditorial  exjirossion  made  several  years  ago,  shortly  after 
the  movement  was  originally  launehed,  the  propo.sed  undertaking 
was  indorsed  in  tlie  following  splendid  terms: 

On  the  top  of  a  ma.ssive  tomb  a  sui>erstructure  would  lie  placed,  on  the  fop  of  which 
would  he  installe<l  one  of  the  most  i>owerful  lights  in  the  world,  to  he  known  as  Colum- 
hus  Light.  As  this  side  faces  the  open  Caribbean  Sea,  and  thence  one  looks  south 
toward  the  main  coast  of  South  America  and  southwest  to  Colon,  the  result  would 
he  that  ships  in  the  West  Indian  trade  would  lay  their  courses  so  that  crews  would 
see  the  rays  of  the  Columbus  Light.  This  is  no  fanciful  dream  of  a  visionary,  hut  a 
really  splendid  idea,  not  only  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  traveling  world,  hut  the 
student  of  liistory,  to  the  inestimable  ileht  we  owe  to  Columbus.  It  also  diverts  the 
attention  of  mankind  away  from  the  horrors  of  war  and  the  men  who  make  war  to  the 
sturdy,  courageous,  self-sacrificing  .spirit  of  that  wonderful  navigator  who.  filled  with 
love  of  mankind,  risked  life  and  reputation  and  every  comfort  the  world  could  give 
to  realize  his  dream. 

Wide  press  publicity  has  been  given  the  project  not  only  in  the 
United  States  but  throughout  Latin  America.  El  Mercurio  of 
Santiago  de  Chile,  the  leading  newspaper  of  the  west  coast,  in  an 
editorial  discussion  of  the  subject,  with  reference  to  the  counter¬ 
claims  as  to  where  the  remains  of  Columbus  reall}’  are,  states: 

Notwithstanding,  Santo  Domingo  is  the  proper  place  where  an  American  monument 
should  be  erected  in  honor  of  the  Discoverer,  a  monument  of  such  nature  that  it  would 
Ik}  truly  a  token  of  the  homage  of  all  the  nations  which,  like  splendid  trees  in  a  forest, 
sprang  from  the  continent  which  was  his  gift  to  Christian  ci\ili7.ation. 

******* 

This  is  one  of  those  i<leas  which,  at  the  very  first  suggestion,  finds  enthusiastic 
l)er8ons  in  every  country  to  take  up  and  support  it.  For  a  continent  like  ours,  in¬ 
cluding  such  rich  nations  a-s  the  United  States,  Canada.  Brazil,  Argentina,  etc.,  the 
amount  indicated  is  small,  while  a  monument  of  the  nature  outlined  would  be  most 
appropriately  commemorative  of  him  who  in  life  was  not  accorded  the  recognition 
due  his  genius,  and  who,  finally,  is  still  destitute  even  of  a  tomb  which  can  be 
pointe<l  out  with  certainty  as  containing  his  remains. 

The  last  indorsement  of  the  plan  is  both  happy  and  timely, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  at  the  capital  of  Chile  that  the  coming  Fifth  Pan 
American  Conference  will  convene,  at  w'hich  time  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  effort  at  altruism  will  be  brought  up  for  careful  consideration. 
With  formal  Pan  American  approval,  there  need  be  no  doubt  of  the 
glorious  realization  of  the  project.  In  brief  terms,  the  plan  contem¬ 
plates  the  collection  by  popular  subscription  of  not  less  than 
S1,00(),()00,  to  be  limited  to  SI  individual  contributions.  In  a  mate¬ 
rial  sense  this  would  mean  verj’^  little  for  the  several  Republics  and 
the  funds  should  come  from  that  class  of  the  people  who  would  not  feel 
the  donation  a  hardship.  Not  only  the  cost  of  the  memorial  must 
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1)0  raised  in  the  manner  indicated,  hut  there  should  he  a  ])r(>|)er 
endowment  fund  provided  for  perpetual  upkeep,  so  that  the  Pan 
American  shrine  would  at  no  time  he  left  exposed  to  possible  neglect. 

After  organization,  when  the  movement  is  formally  under  way,  it 
is  planned  to  register  and  record,  alphabetically  arranged,  the  names  of 
all  subscribers  by  place  of  residence  and  country.  A  copy  of  such 
lists,  after  careful  compilation,  will  be  deposited  in  the  corner  stone 
of  the  memorial.  Each  of  the  countries  of  Pan  America  should 
provide  a  suitable  stone  from  its  own  quarries  to  be  used  in  the  con¬ 
struction,  and,  in  addition,  there  will  he,  of  course,  commemorative 
tablets  of  bronze,  by  which  means  those  countries  whose  citizens 
help  to  make  possible  the  memorial  may  pay  further  homage  to  the 
memory  of  Polumhus. 

The  French  (Joverninent’s  indorsement  of  the  project  as  meritorious 
and  its  offer  to  cooperate  with  other  countries  for  its  realization 
represents  a  very  encouraging  development  in  the  matter.  Although 
intended  to  he  purely  Pan  American,  international  indorsement  and  the 
moral  support  of  the  principal  maritime  powers  are  appropriate  anti 
quite  in  order  to  the  commemoration  in  a  most  practical  manner  of 
the  transcendental  achievement  of  the  great  sailor.  Surely,  when  one 
of  the  great  European  nations  is  interested  and  promises  its  aid. 
Pan  America  can  do  less. 

Rich  in  historical  associations  of  the  first  Spanish  colony  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  where  the  viceroys  of  the  C'rown  held  sway, 
Santo  Domingo  easily  lays  claim  to  being  the  logical  site  for  a  truly 
Pan  American  ('olumhus  memorial.  The  capital  of  Santo  Domingo 
was  founded  in  August,  1496,  and  therefore  is  the  first  ])ermanent 
(’hristi!in  selthunent  in  the  \ew  World.  Out  from  it  went  the  suh- 
secpieiit  (‘X|)editions  which  ex|)lored  the  mainland  and  the  other 
islands  of  the  ('arihhean.  It  is  of  interest  in  passing  to  recall  that 
among  the  young  Spanish  sohliers  of  fortune  those  compiist adores, 
contemporaries  of  Columhus,  who  served  with  and  under  him — 
many  started  from  Santo  Domingo  on  subsequent  independent 
history-making  expetlitions.  Among  them  may  he  mentioned  the 
venturesome  Hernando  Cortes,  the  compieror  of  Mexico;  the  intrepid 
\’asco  Nunez  de  Balboa,  first  white  person  to  gaze  upon  the  broad 
expanse  of  the  Pacific;  the  dauntless  Francisco  Pizarro,  on  his  con¬ 
quest  of  the  Incas;  and  also  the  visionary  yet  heroic  Ponce  de  Leon, 
seeker  after  the  fabled  fountain  of  youth. 

With  such  a  background  for  a  setting,  the  Dominican  people, 
through  their  Government,  hope  in  the  near  future  formallj'  to  invite 
Pan  American  cooperation  for  the  enterprise  discussed  in  these 
pages— an  enterprise  so  far  only  in  the  propaganda  stage,  but  one 
which  by  reason  of  its  nonpolitical,  nonsectarian,  hut  purely  Pan 
American  appeal  will  symbolize  the  solidarity  of  Pan  Americanism. 


By  t^NRiQUE  Naranjo. 

Cojisul  General  of  Colombia,  Boston,  Mass. 

Thk  C'auoa  Valley  is  situated  in  the  western  part  of  Colombia, 
runs  parallel  with  the  Pacific  Ocean,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  western  range  of  the  Andes.  The  central  range  shuts 
off  the  valley  on  the  east.  Both  ranges  are  beautiful,  offering 
the  most  charming  landscapes,  the  most  productive  soil,  with  the 
most  excellent  climates — for  there  is  a  variety  of  them — and  an 
abundance  of  clear  water,  including  many  waterfalls  for  the 
production  of  motive  power. 

The  valley  is  about  1,000  meters  (4,000  feet)  above  sea  level;  its 
temperature  is  from  18°  to  28°  C.  (64°  to  84°  Fahr.) — i.  e.,  acceptable 
to  the  white  race  and  never  anything  like  the  high  tropical  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  coast  regions.  The  valley  has  a  length  of  300  kilometers 
and  a  width  of  30,  or  an  area  of  90,000  square  kilometers, 
approximately  3,500  square  miles. 

As  to  natural  beauty,  it  is  believed  that  there  is  no  place  in  America 
to  be  compared  with  the  (’auca  Valley.  Humboldt  called  it  “The 
Paradise  of  the  World,”  and  a  newspaper  editor  of  Los  Angeles  in 
a  recent  article  repeals  what  a  number  of  famous  travelers  and 
men  of  science  have  said,  that  ‘‘it  may  be  authoritatively  slated 
that  there  is  in  the  Tropics  no  territory  more  fertile  than  this  valley 
and  the  eentral  range  which  bounds  it  on  the  ejist.”  If  we  imagine 
the  island  of  t'uba  with  a  much  milder  climate  and  more  beautiful 
landscapes,  surrounded  by  high  and  very  pictures(juc  mountains, 
we  shall  have  an  idea  of  the  (’auca  Valley. 

Without  communication  with  the  outside  world,  the  valley,  in 
spite  of  its  prodigal  conditions,  could  not  be  developed.  This  isola¬ 
tion  has,  however,  now  ceased  to  exist  and  a  new  era  is  beginning 
for  this  section  of  Colombia.  '  The  railroad  which  puts  it  in  touch 
with  the  sea  is  finished.  On  the  other  hand,  with  provincial  funds 
and  through  American  engineers  from  the  Panama  Canal,  there 
is  now  being  finished  in  the  port  of  Buenaventura  on  the  Pacific 
cojvst,  a  concrete  wharf  with  all  modern  appliances.  Until  recently 
little  notice  has  been  taken  of  this  region,  which  is  now  opening 
up  for  the  profitable  employment  of  capital,  but  already  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  business  men  is  being  attracted  in  this  direction,  particu- 
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larly  since  the  estahlisliniont  of  two  or  three  foreign  hanks  and 
the  advent  of  travelers  who  have  "one  there  to  look  the  held  over 
before,  perhaps,  startin"  enterprises  of  importance. 

The  valley  has  been  until  now  an  essentially  stock-raisin"  region. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  hsvs  also  produced  cacao,  coffee,  rice,  tobacco, 
sugar  caue,  etc.  Several  foreigners  own  Important  plantations  there, 
mnong  which  I  recall  the  noted  sugar  plantation  “La  Manuelita,” 
uni([ue  in  its  class,  the  property  of  American  citizens.  The  installa¬ 
tion  of  electric  power  in  ('all.  the  capital  of  the  Valley  J)e|)artment, 
was  undertaken  by  an  Ajnerican,  and  others  are  the  resj)ected 
resident  proprietors  of  valuable  farms. 


Courtesy  of  Th^  AmcricftO  Must'um  of  Natural  Ilialory. 
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The  distance  frojn  Pamuna  to  the  port  of  Buenaventura  is  :{(>()  juiles, 
which  can  he  made  in  20  hours,  and  in  even  less  time.  Fr<»m  Buena¬ 
ventura  one  gets  to  the  valley  in  a  few  hours  by  a  well-built  railroad  of 
174  kilometers  (108  miles)  in  length,  which  is  a  serious  enter|)rise,  well 
organized  and  financed.  The  valley  is,  therefore,  at  the  very  door  of 
the  Panama  ('anal.  Here  at  Buenaventura  will  he  established  a  large 
coaling  station,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  jnany  coal  deposits 
found  in  the  surrounding  mountains.  The  Baj’  of  Buenaventura,  it 
may  he  added,  is  deep,  (juiet,  and  well  sheltered. 

According  to  the  last  census,  the  population  ()f  the  ('auca  Valle}’  is 
in  the  neighborhood  of  :i00,000,  the  white  race,  of  Spanish  origin,  pre¬ 
dominating,  hut  mulattoes  and  other  half-breeds  included,  while  in 
the  swampy  regions  of  the  fon*sts  many  negroes  are  to  he  found. 
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Tlie  \'allecaucano  or  native  of  the  Cauca  \’alley  is  hospitable,  frank, 
and  obliging;  he  welcomes  the  stranger,  and  every  manifestation  of 
progress,  every  new  industry,  every  new  enterprise,  flatters  his  sec¬ 
tional  pride  and  his  great  desire  for  the  prosperity  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  native  soil,  llis  isolation  until  now  from  the  outside 
world,  his  small  familiarity  with  the  sea,  makes  him  view  with  special 
appreciation  whatever  comes  from  abroad,  llis  most  jiopular  food 
is  the  plantain  in  many  varieties  and  succulent  forms,  since  it  is  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  fiuuily  garden  everywhere  and  is  of  a  (juality  with  which 
tlie  plantain  of  otlier  regions  can  not  compete. 

THE  LTIUZATION  OF  THE  PLANTAIN  IN  THE  CAUCA  VALLEY. 

As  has  ab'eady  been  stated,  the  plantain,  in  all  its  forms,  is  the  great 
food  basis  in  the  Cauca  Vallej’.  This  is  the  best  demonstration  of  the 
excellence  of  this  fruit  and  the  ease  with  which  it  is  obtained  every¬ 
where.  It  is  believed  that  there  is  no  region  in  the  world  that  offei’s 
as  many  varieties  of  this  fruit  as  the  Cauca  Valley.  The  best  known 
varieties,  ignoring  for  the  present  the  scientific  classification,  enjoy 
the  following  coimuon  names:  llarton  real  (royal  bread),  llarton 
comun  (common  bread),  Dominico  (resembling  the  San  Domingo 
variety),  Manqueho,  el  liberal  (the  liberal),  el platano  negro  (the  black 
plantain),  el  Santafereho  (resembling  the  Santa  Fe  variety),  el  Taitf 
(resembling  the  Tahiti  variety),  platano  higo  (fig  plantain),  Guineo 
manzano  (apple  banana),  Guineo  enano  (dwarf  banana),  platano 
morado  (mulberry  plantain),  platano  Guayabo  ((Juava  jilantain), 
platano  quinientos  o  Antioqueho  (the  r)00  plantain,  or  the  Antiochian 
plantain). 

The  plantain  preferred  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley,  because  of 
tlie  superior  quality  of  its  starch,  is  the  harton  real  or  royal  bread. 
Each  plant  of  this  species  produces  a  bunch  with  from  4  to  7  branches, 
each  branch  bearing  from  3  to  7  plantains,  or  a  minimmn  of  12  and  a 
maximum  of  49  plantains.  Each  of  these  plantains  has  a  length  of 
from  25  to  30  centimeters  (9.8  to  11.8  inches)  and  a  thickness  of  5 
centuueters  (1^^  inches).  Tliis  gives  the  best  kind  of  flour  for  “cola- 
das,’'  a  Colombian  dish  resembling  rice  and  milk  pudding;  toasted  it 
is  quite  aromatic  and  commonly  takes  the  place  of  bread  on  the  table 
of  the  rustic  and  even  of  many  city  folk. 

El  Dominico  and  el  Manqueno  arc  proiluced  in  greater  abundance 
in  the  valley  sections  and  are  consequently  more  used  than  the  species 
just  named.  The  former  produces  bunches  of  100  to  120  fruits  and 
the  latter  about  the  siune.  The  Antloqucno  produces,  growers  assure 
us,  from  300  to  500  plantains  to  the  bunch,  for  which  reason  it  is 
called,  indiscriminately,  Antioquefio  or  Quinientos  (  =  .500).  Indeed, 
there  are  bunches  which  weigh  45  kilos  (90  pounds)  or  more,  and 
which  attain  a  length  of  90  centimeters  (35  inches)  or  more. 


nph*  Hamilton  Wricht. 
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Upper:  Ox  carts  lor  hauling  bananas  lo  railroad  sheds.  Lower:  Loading  the  fruit  on  board  a  train. 
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I  believe  that  the  banana  exported  from  Santa  Marta  by  the  United 
Fruit  Co.  corresponds  to  the  lig  plantain  or  to  the  common  banana 
of  the  Cauca  Valley.  Every  hunch  in  the  valley  hears  from  300  to 
400  fruits,  having  a  length  of  from  10  to  1 2  centuueters  (4  to  5  inches).* 

1  know  well  the  various  plantains  and  bananas  grown  by  the  United 
Fruit  Co.  in  and  around  Santa  Marta  and  on  all  the  slopes  and  trib¬ 
utaries  of  the  Magdalena  Kiver,  and  can  aflirm  that  1  have  found 
none  that  competes  in  fragrance  and  taste  with  those  produced  in 
the  Cauca  Valley. 

For  a  long  time  the  plaintain  wais  considered  a  food  of  hut  little* 
value,  used  only  by  the  African  negro,  a  race  of  gi’eat  physical 
strength.  It  was  the  Clerman  scientist,  Humboldt,  who,  on  observ¬ 
ing  the  extent  to  which  it  was  cultivated  in  tropical  America,  first 
calletl  attention  to  its  rich  food  value.  “  1  doubt  whether  there  be 
on  the  globe,”  said  this  learned  naturalist,  a  plant  which  on  the 
same  space  of  territory  can  produce  as  considerable  an  amount  of 
nutritive  substance.”  Later  Stanley,  who  crossed  the  African  Con¬ 
tinent  with  a  caravan  of  about  600  men  who  subsisted  ahnost 
entirely  on  the  plantain,  certified  to  the  excellence  of  this  healthful 
and  nourishing  product.  It  is  now,  to  be  sure,  a  food  popular  only 
in  certain  sections,  but  to  the  thinker  and  the  stutlent  of  economy 
it  is  clear  that  it  is  one  of  the  great  foods  of  the  future. 

In  the  Cauca  \’alley  the  plantain  is  conunonly  eaten  in  soups  of 
various  kinds,  and  with  it  is  made  the  daily  sancocho,  which  is  a 
soup  composetl  of  meat  and  various  vegetables  and  other  ingredients 
very  common  in  eipiatorial  America,  and  which  is  the  local  daily  piece 
de  resistance.  It  is  eaten  toasted,  fried,  mashed;  with  it  are  made 
the  so-called  various  kinds  of  toast — silverdollars,  truncs,  slices, 
etc. — all  local  dishes  greatly  relished;  it  makes  exquisite  desserts, 
jiuddings,  custards,  ami  farinas,  these  last  being  especially  the  diet 
of  the  sick.  Toasted  plantain  goes  well  with  milk,  fried  eggs,  and 
other  foods,  and,  as  1  have  said,  entirely  takes  the  place  of  grain 
bread. 

Xo  one  who  has  enjoyed  the  fare  just  described  can  doubt  that 
this  food  substance  is  bound  to  invade  more  and  more  the  markets 
of  the  great  nations.  An  American  resident  in  Cuba,  inventor  of  a 
small  mechanical  device  for  extracting  the  flour  from  the  plantain, 
with  a  view  to  practically  advertising  his  apparatus,  gave  an  open- 
air  banquet  in  the  shade  of  banana  trees,  a  banquet  which  no  son  of 
the  Valley  would  scorn.  The  menu,  which  at  that  time  made  the 
rounds  of  the  North  American  press,  was  more  or  less  as  follows: 
Ranana  soup.  Chicken  in  banana  sauce. 

Itlack  banana  bread.  Banana  vinegar. 

Banana  rolls.  Banana  jelly. 

Puree  of  banana  farina.  Banana  crackers  and  biscuits. 

Banana  cake,  banana  preserves,  candies,  etc.* 

>  .Sfe  Dr.  K.  Garcia’s  work  The  riantain  in  Colombia  and  Parlicularlg  in  Ike  Cauca  Valley,  IsHS. 

i  llonograf  ia  dil  Banana  by  Geu.  Vribe  Uribe.  May  17,  1908,  Bogota,  Colombia. 
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Not  to  unduly  lon<;tlu‘n  this  list.  Mr.  C'utter,  vice  ])iTsi(lent  of  the 
United  Fruit  ('o.,  the  other  day  offered  me  some  plantain  crackers 
and  candies,  of  ex(juisite  taste  and  (piality,  which  were  made  of  the 
fruit,  here  called  banana,  regularly  imported  into  Boston. 

THE  CHEAT  I'UTrRE  OF  THE  PLANTAIN  INDUSTRY. 

Modern  industry  has  not  yet  taken  account  of  the  commercial 
value  of  jdantain  products,  hut  it  can  not  long  neglect  to  do  so,  to 
the  end  that  mighty  enterprises  will  finally  he  launched  which,  like 
the  United  Fruit  C\).  in  its  field,  will  develop  along  these  new  lines 
into  an  enormous  industry. 

The  utilization  of  the  plantain  and  its  l)v-[)roducts  is  as  yet  mtt 
visualized  to  any  extent  in  the  United  States,  a  fact  not  to  he 
wondered  at  when  only  50  years  ago  the  banana  was  not  known  in 
Boston,  nor  yet  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  north  temperate  zone, 
until  such  time  as  the  captain  of  a  hark  brought  from  Jsunaica  to 
Boston,  as  ballast,  a  shipload  of  bananas  to  become  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  great  banana  business  of  to-day.  In  the  course  of  time 
the  United  Fruit  Co.  was  organized,  and  there  can  he  no  doubt  that 
another  similar  organization  can  ex|)loit  the  plantain  business  in  a 
form  that  will  he  less  costly  and  perhaps  of  even  greater  value  to 
humaniU’. 

Dr.  Conrad  .Stick,  chemical  food  specialist  of  the  Imperial  Labora¬ 
tory  of  Munich,  declared  before  the  war  that,  upon  carefully  analyz¬ 
ing  the  plantain,  he  had  been  surprised  at  its  digestive  (pialities, 
which  specially  indicate  its  use  for  the  sick.  The  well-known  English 
medical  journal.  The  Lancet,  has  stated  that  })lantain  Hour  is  imtre 
easily  digested  than  cereal  Hour,  and  that  bread  made  from  it  is  very 
pleasant  and  of  easy  digestion.  The  British  Medical  Journal,  in  its 
edition  of  October  15,  IHIO,  gives  an  account  of  Doctor  Pritchard’s 
lecture  before  the  British  Metlical  .Society,  recommending  the  plantain 
as  a  healthful  food,  easy  to  digest  and  with  high  nutritive  (jualities. 

Plantain  flour  is  already  luindled  by  a  number  of  English  and 
Continental  firms  v.ho  obtain  it  chiefly  from  eastern  Africa,  while  at 
least  one  American  firm  deals  in  the  machinery  required  for  the 
utilization  of  the  j)lantain  as  a  cereal  substitute. 

As  has  been  stated  already,  the  ])lantain  is  now  (juite  generally 
cultivated  in  the  (aiuca  Valley,  hut  this  cultivation  has  been  limited 
to  meet  the  re<|uirements  (»f  ordinary  consumj)tion,  everything  adiove 
that  being  a  <lead  loss.  Every  rustic  plants  one  or  several  acres, 
from  which  he  takes  jalantains  for  his  own  table,  for  the  keep  of  his 
animals,  and  from  which  he  from  time  to  time  selects  the  best  bunches 
to  sell  in  the  imirkets  jiccessihle  to  him,  thus  obtaining  the  money 
to  procure  for  himself  many  of  his  agricultural  tools  as  well  jis  his 
clothes.  In  the  event  of  a  larg(‘  enterprise,  to  which  they  could 
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regularly  sell  their  fruit,  they  would  intensify  the  eultivation,  and 
they  would  view  in  the  light  of  something  long  hoped  for  any  who 
would  become  a  regular  purchaser  of  the  fruit  that  hitherto  has  gone 
to  waste  in  their  gardens  and  fields.  This  would  save  the  exploit¬ 
ing  company  the  expense  of  establishing  foundation  farms  and  the 
making  of  cultivation  contracts,  which  latter  very  often  lead  to  serious 
misunderstandings. 

As  lias  also  been  stated,  the  Cauca  Valley  is  very  accessible  to  the 
Panama  Canal,  being  connected  with  the  sea  by  a  good  railroail  and 
having  in  its  port  a  modern  ilock  now  approaching  completion  which 
will  be  the  best  in  Colombia.  Tlie  Valley  furnishes  the  best  plan¬ 
tains  known  and  produces  a  large  variety;  the  growers  are  counted  by 
thousands,  which  is  of  advantage  to  the  enterprise,  thus  freeing  it 
from  the  caprice  or  the  monopoly  of  a  few. 

The  exploiting  company  would  naturally  establish  its  own  large 
plantations  on  lands  which  to-day,  because  of  their  distance  and  the 
fact  that  they  occupy  undrained  regions,  can  be  bought  at  low  prices; 
transportation  would  be,  however,  an  easy  problem  because  of  the 
waterways  easily  accessible. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  necessary  to  import  into  the  valley  the 
machinery  necessary  for  the  extraction  of  plantain  flour  and  the  by¬ 
products  of  the  plantain.  These  could  thence  be  distributed  over 
the  entire  world. 

The  factory  or  factories,  no  matter  where  established  in  the 
valley,  would  have  easy  access  to  the  Cauca  lliver,  which  is  navigable 
throughout  the  entire  Cauca  Valley  and  on  whose  banks,  as  also  on 
those  of  its  tributaries  are  found  lands  indicated  for  plantain  growing. 
Tlie  greater  portion  of  the  valley  products  is  now  being  taken  out  In- 
way  of  these  rivers  to  the  nearest  ports,  to  the  markets  of  the  cities, 
short  stretclies  being  covered  by  wagon  or  animal  transportation. 
The  transportation  (piestion  for  the  company  would  be  easy  and  the 
moving  of  the  goods  by  rail  to  the  seaport  could  be  taken  care  of  by 
means  of  a  contract  with  the  National  Government,  which  owns  the 
railroad  and  which  no  doubt  wouhl  grant  a  concession  in  exchange 
for  the  benefits  of  increased  traflic  and  the  establishment  of  an 
industry  that  would  so  manifestly  benefit  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
region.  On  this  item  I  am  in  a  position  to  enlarge  when  the  occasion 
arises. 

The  danger  of  hurricanes  does  not  exist  in  the  Cauca  Valley.  Such 
atmospheric  phenomena  are  not  known  there,  probably  because  of 
tlie  liigh  mountains  that  surround  and  shelter  it.  Neither  does  the 
danger  of  floods  like  those  in  the  regions  bordering  on  large  tropical 
rivers  like  the  Magdalena,  exist.  The  only  enemy  is  the  locust, 
which  appears  semi-occasionally,  but  for  the  destruction  of  which 
ellicient  means  are  now  at  hand. 
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Before  the  war,  in  the  cultivated  regions  of  the  valley,  land  was 
worth  §40  a  liectare  (2.47  acres).  To-day,  according  to  advices  from 
a  North  American  traveler,  it  is  worth  §50  to  §100,  acconling  to  its 
proxbuity  to  bnportant  centers.  Tliere  are,  liowever,  moist  lands, 
easily  Hooded  (which  are  the  best  for  plantain  growing)  that  can  he 
had  at  §10  an  acre,  since  at  present  they  are  not  used  for  anything 
and  are  not  as  yet  valued  ais  lands  having  any  particular  use. 

'Phe  expenses  of  clearing  and  planting  the  plantain  wen*  estimat(*d 
at  $00  a  hectare.  To-day  they  may  l)e  slightly  more,  so  that  tlnse 
prices  may  have  changed  siunewhat. 

'Phe  opportunity  to  buy  is  now.  Once  tin*  railroad  is  extended 
through  the  whole  vadlev,  once  the  dock  in  Brn'mivi'iituni  is  finished. 


once  normal  conditions  in  world  affairs  are  reestablished,  it  is  hut 
natural  that  lands  in  the  vadlev  will  go  up  in  price.  The  mom(*nt  for 
acajuiring  the  hinds  is  now,  the  opportunity  for  good  and  facile  jnir- 
chaises  is  the  present.-’  The  best  plantations  in  the  vailley,  noted  for 
the  (juadity  of  the  fruit  aind  the  size  of  the  hunches,  are  those  located 
on  the  Jtivers  Pado,  Desharatado,  Fraile,  Bolo,  Lai  Paiihi,  (*tc.,  all 
tributaries  of  the  Caiucai  Kiver;  also  the  moist  forests  on  the  hanks 
of  this  river  itself.  In  some  of  these  places  single  plaint aiins  are  found 
30  centimeters  (14  inches)  long  and  weighing  SOO  grams  (2S  ounces 
or  1.75  pounds).  From  all  these  points  the  products  am*  shipped 
on  rafts  to  the  Cauca  Kiver,  whence  they  circulaite  easily.  Such  lands, 
while  the  best,  are  adso  the  cheaipest  hecaiuse  of  their  greater  distaince 
from  the  populous  aind  industrial  centers  of  the  valley. 

>  Tlip  dork  at  Buenaventura  has  already  lK>on  ruu.she<l  and  a  loan  has  just  lx>en  nei;ut luted  for  finishing 
the  railroail  which  will  reach  the  interior  of  the  Kepublic. 
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FOKEION  CAPITAL  IX  COLOMBIA. 

Every  day  brings  more  European  and  American  capital  into 
Colombia  and  eveiy  day  sees  it  established  on  a  lirmer  basis.  The 
political  situation  has,  of  course,  been  much  clarified  since  the  rati¬ 
fication  of  the  Colombian  treaty.  In  any  case  the  North  American, 
like  every  other  foreigner,  is  welcomed  by  the  natives  of  that  country. 
.Naturally,  any  enterprise,  in  order  to  succeed  in  Colombia,  must, 
in  addition  to  being  honest,  he  carried  on  with  intelligence  and  vigor, 
and  show  proof  of  good  and  reputable  connections.  It  should  also 
hear  a  name  of  some  local  significance  and  pri'ferahly  in  the  language 
of  the  land. 

IXDUSTHIES  COLLATEKAL  TO  PLANTAIN  GKOWINO. 

In  this  little  sketch  no  attention  has  been  given  to  the  plantain  or 
banana  as  a  table  fruit,  limiting  ourselves  entirely  to  the  great  indus¬ 
try,  not  yet  developed,  of  the  manufacture  of  plantain  products. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  plantain  can  he  turned  into  flour, 
more  nutritive  and  hygienic  th  an  cereal  flour  and  which  can  he  used  with 
the  same  applications;  that  it  can  he  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  crackers,  biscuits,  cakes,  candies,  etc.,  which  could  he  exported  in 
enormous  cpiantities  throughout  the  world.  But  apart  from  these,  as 
a  by-product  there  woulil  remain  the  fiber  of  the  plantain  plant,  which 
is  capable  of  being  used  in  the  manufacture  of  everything  now  made 
from  manila,  according  to  a  work  published  by  the  Pammierican 
Fiber  Corporation,  entitled  “Treasure  of  the  Tropics.” 

Before  the  war  the  German  Imperial  Institute  undertook  a  stud}’ 
of  the  fiber  deriveil  from  the  plantain  of  East  Africa,  and  was  loud 
in  its  praise.  Other  by-products  would  he  acetic  acid,  tannic  acid , 
alcohol,  vinegars,  wines,  beers,  etc. 

As  the  fruit  stalks  are  utilized  for  obtaining  fiber  and  other  indus¬ 
trial  products,  the  fruit  skins  or  peel  would  likewise  have  their  use. 
In  the  Antilles  the  peel  of  the  green  plantain  and  the  heart  of  the 
hunch  are  dried  in  the  sun  and  burned  and  from  the  ashes  is  derived 
the  richest  potash  for  soap-making  and  other  industi’ies.  In  con¬ 
junction  with  the  manufacture  of  plaint ain  flour,  in  order  not  to 
waste  the  peel,  large  hog  farms  coidd  he  established,  where  the 
peel,  slightly  boiled  in  salt  and  water,  would  be  used  for  fattening 
hogs,  that  eat  them  ravenously.  This  is  what  the  farmers  of  the 
valley  are  doing  regularly. 

Industrially,  therefore,  the  usable  products  of  the  plantain  are 
(1)  the  flour,  (2)  the  fiber,  (3)  the  skin  of  the  fruit,  (4)  the  potash. 
On  this  basis  a  very  large  and  perfect  organization  can  be  established. 
A  Colombian  statistician,  renowned  for  his  observation  and  perspi¬ 
cacity,  referring  to  this,  says;  “1  am  convinced  that  plantain  grow¬ 
ing  for  the  production  of  Hour  has  more  of  a  future  in  Colombia 
than  for  the  e.xport  of  the  banana  in  its  natural  state.” 
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A  MOST  interesting  outgrowth  of  tlie  Pan  American  (’on- 
ference  of  Women  in  April,  1922,  when  tlie  delegates  to 
that  conference  with  most  impressive  ceremony  planted 
a  commemorative  young  oak  in  the  grounds  of  the  Pan 
American  I'nion,  is  related  in  a  letter  from  Sefior  Dionisio  Garmendia, 
of  Montevideo,  to  the  Assistant  Director  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

To  many  readers  of  the  liuLLETlx  (and  to  all  readers  of  The  Golden 
Iion<jh)  the  oak  of  Guernica,  most  famous  of  the  trees  under  which 
for  centuries  the  sturdy  Spanish  Basciues  met  to  elect  their  pro¬ 
vincial  parliaments,  may  perhaps  he  known  as  a  symhol  of  the  self- 
g()vernment  of  this  people,  jealousl}’  preserved  from  age  to  age,  and 
of  the  ‘‘fueros,”  or  laws,  which  succeeding  kings  of  Castile  and  Leon 
were  sworn  to  observe.  But  although  this  historic  tree  is  cherished 
hy  all  helievers  in  democratic  government,  by  none  is  it  more  beloved 
than  h}'  those  whom  modern  economic  conditions  have  le<l  far  from 
the  green  hills  of  Euskal  Errla  to  lands  almost  half  the  world  away. 
Thus  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  on  the  extensive  grounds  of  the 
Bas((ue  society  near  Montcviileo,  where  it  was  planted  three  j’ears 
ago,  a  slender  young  oak  which  is  a  cutting  from  the  famous  tree  of 
Guernica.  A  few  months  ago  there  might  have  been  seen  around 
this  young  scion,  flourishing  in  friendly  soil,  a  pergola  of  seven 
pillars  from  which  fluttered  the  flower-garlanded  banners  of  the  four 
Spanish  and  three  French  Basque  provinces,  while  near  hy  was  a 
tribune  adorned  with  the  flags  of  the  American  Kepuhlics.  The 
raison  d’etre  of  this  festive  setting  and  occasion  was  the  inauguration 
of  a  series  of  meetings  of  women  whose  purpose  was  the  carrying  out 
of  the  conclusions  of  the  Pan  American  Conference  of  Women,  thus 
fostering  the  activities  of  women  in  the  wide  field  now  open  to  them. 
In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  universal  suffrage  existed  among  the 
Bas<iue  in  early  times  this  society  {Euskal  Erria)  includes  women, 
thus  helping  to  keep  alive  the  faith  of  their  fathers. 

The  Bulletin'  will  follow  with  great  interest  a  more  detailed 
account  of  the  specific  work  undertaken  hy  the  women  members  of 
Euskal  Erria. 
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Ox  OCTOHKR  12,  1922,  known  throughout  Spain  an<l  Latin 
America  as  El  Dia  de  la  Raza,  the  first  I’ruguayan  Con¬ 
gress  of  Agricultural  Experts  assembled  in  Montevideo  for 
a  three  days’  discussion  of  the  problems  peculiar  to  agri¬ 
culture  in  its  economic  as  well  as  its  technical  aspects.  A  hundred 
experienced  men  from  all  parts  of  the  Republic,  graduates  of  the 
Agronomic  Institute,  brought  to  the  meeting  the  fruits  of  their 
thought  and  work,  fruits  which,  it  is  hoped,  may  be  put  into  practical 
effect  through  legislation  where  necessary  or  possible,  or  through 
public  and  private  enterprise.  The  Government,  which  was 
represented  at  the  official  opening  of  the  Congress,  gave  every 
assurance  of  its  willing  cooperation  and  support. 

Man}’  of  the  resolutions  adopted  as  a  result  of  papers  read  by  the 
congress  members  dealt  with  agricultural  education  from  the  foun¬ 
dation  in  the  rural  primary  schools  upward.  The  congress  recom¬ 
mended  that  a  normal  school  especially  adapted  for  teachers  of  rural 
schools  should  he  established  without  delay,  so  that  such  teachers 
may  he  able  to  impart  proper  agricultural  instruction  to  their  pupils, 
'riic  opening  of  “farm  home  schools”  was  also  advocated,  and  also 
that  agricultural  instruction  he  given  in  the  army.  It  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  in  passing  that  similar  instruction  was  also  re(iuesteil  for  the 
Brazilian  Army  in  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Third  Brazilian  Agri¬ 
cultural  ('ongress.  The  Uruguayan  Congress  petitioned  the  upper 
council  of  industrial  education  to  establish  courses  in  the  washing 
and  combing  of  wool,  an  important  national  product  in  which  L’ru- 
guay  now  leads  the  world.  Believing  that  agricultural  experts 
might  render  useful  service  as  consular  attaches,  this  congress  also 
expressed  itself  as  in  favor  of  consular  training  for  agricultural 
experts.  Belief  in  education  was  still  further  emphasized  in  the 
f()llowing  terms: 

It  should  he  recojinized  that  anioii};  llu-  most  eff«-etive  means  for  imj)rovinf;  a"ri- 
eulture  is  extension  teachiti>;,  and  that  this  instruction  should  he  carried  on  hy  means 
of  personal  interviews,  lectures,  short  courses,  etc.,  illustrated  hy  practical  exam])le8 
of  experiments  and  demonstrations  carried  out  hy  public  and  private  efforts  on  private 
rural  property.  The  (Joverument  and  all  Urufruayans  are  therefore  earnestly  requested 
to  do  everythin"  in  their  i)ower  to  promote  and  support  this  work. 
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TUK  ACCKPTEI)  PROJECT  FOR  THE  CAMARA  DOS  DEPUTADOS  (NATIONAL  CHAMBER  OK  DEPUTIES)  OK  BRAZIL. 

This  slnuiiirc,  which  was  dcsif;np(I  by  the  firm  of  A.  .Memoria  A  F.  Ciichct,  is  to  ho  erected  in  Rio  do  Janeiro,  Ix-tween  latrgo  da  Misericordia 

and  Riia  Dom  Maiioel  Streets. 
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As  it  is  increiisinfjly  evident  that  milk  is  beeoiniiif;  more  and  more 
a  souree  of  additional  revenue  to  the  farmer  and  to  the  nation,  tliis 
su])jeet  was  also  the  ohjeet  of  a  "reat  deal  of  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  memhers  of  this  assembly,  whieh  went  on  record  as  being  in  favt>r 
of  a  (lovernment  commission  of  experts  to  revise  the  present  regu¬ 
lations  governing  the  sale  of  milk,  and  of  a  second  technical  commis¬ 
sion  to  study  the  feeding  of  dairy  cattle.  It  was  also  suggested  to  the 
officials  of  the  First  Dairy  Exposition  that  standards  for  the  hygienic 
control  of  milk  should  he  established. 

Other  resolutions  advocated  were  more  extensive  and  scientific 
use  of  fertilizers;  diversified  produetion,  with  especial  attention  to 
products  now  largely  imported,  textile  plants,  and  oleaginous  seeds; 
division  of  the  land  into  smaller  farms;  and  the  extension  of  existing 
system  of  rural  credits  for  seed  by  the  Hank  of  the  Kepuhlic  to  cover 
any  expense  necessary  to  agricultural  production,  including  the 
marketing  of  crops. 

From  this  brief  outline  of  a  few  of  the  more  important  resolutions 
indorsed  by  this  congress,  it  is  evident  that  its  outlook  was  both 
broadly  constructive  and  practical,  and  that  the  country  will  greatl}’ 
benefit  from  its  sessions  can  hardly  he  doubted.  To  the  executive 
committee  of  the  congress,  Sres.  (lustavo  Spangenherg.  Hoherto 
Sundherg,  Koherto  Jorge  Urta,  Dionisio  (larmendia,  A.  Gonzalez 
Vidart,  Gregorio  Ilelguera.  and  Augustin  Trujillo,  all  agricultural 
experts,  is  due  in  large  measure  its  un(|ualified  success. 
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('ourtefiy  of  'Brazilian  American. 


THE  rXITKD  STATES  COVEUNMEXT  m  iLDlXG  AT  THE  HRAZILIAX 
EXPOSITION'. 


I'liiior:  Tho  buililiiif;,  which  wa.s  fiirmally  iiiauciiratprl  with  impressive  ceremonies  Decemlier  23.  will, 
after  the  close  of  the  cxnositinn.  be  uschI  as  tbc  I  niterl  States  Embassy.  Lower:  Oflicials  and  diplomats 


after  the  close  of  the  ex|>ositinn,  be  uschI  as  tbc 
in  the  patio,  following  the  deilication. 


Court4^  of  *'Bol«tfn  de  ObroB  PAblicBB  »  Induatrias. 


TYPE  OF  MODERN  RAItWAV  STATION  NOW  BEING  ERECTED  IN  CHIEE 


Upper:  The  public  eulranoe  from  the  street.  Lower:  TIte  frontage  oii  the  railriKwl  side  (taken  Iteforejilie 

rails  h.ad  been  lai<l). 


Courtesy  of  **  Nnsstm  Ticnu,**  Buenos  Airw. 


A  NOVKL  SHELTER  FOR  CATTLE, 


I  The  invention  of  an  Argentine  agriculturi<t,  Sefior  I’rudencio  Monz(>n.  Upper:  The  shelter  in  con¬ 

struction.  A  simple  fraraeworlc  of  wood  is  eonstriioted  and  covered  with  the  (odder.  The  animals 
feed  from  the  walls.  Lower;  The  complete<l  shelter,  which  is  warm  in  the  cold  months  and  cool  in 
summer. 
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;  AND  COMMERCE  ; 


AKCiKXTlXA. 


Akkial  mail  service. — The  Arjjentine  Post  Office  has  opened  a 
trial  aerial  mail  service  between  lJuenos  Aires  and  Montevideo,  to  he 
carried  on  hv  the  Compani'a  Kioplatense  <le  Aviacion.  One  rouiul 
trip  is  to  he  made  daily,  when  a  maximum  of  12.5  kilos  of  mail  can  he 
transported  each  way.  In  addition  to  the  usual  postal  rate  an  extra 
postage  of  30  centavos  is  to  be  charged  for  every  20  grams  or  fractions 
thereof  on  letters  and  a  similar  extra  charge  for  every  unit  of  weight 
of  printed  matter.  No  contract  for  a  definite  length  of  time  has  been 
made,  but  while  the  service  lasts  the  Compaftfa  Kioplatense  de 
Aviacion  will  receive  a  monthly  payment  of  4,500  pesos  national 
currency. 

IJaxco  de  la  Naciox  suii's  meat. — 'Fhe  Un'iew  of  the  River  Plate 
reports  that  the  lianco  de  la  Xacion  Argentina  has  published  the 
results  of  its  business  with  certain  packing-house  establishments  for 
the  slaughtering  and  shipment  to  France  of  cattle  held  b}*  the  bank  as 
security  under  the  law  of  premia  agraria.  This  experiment,  involving 
1,.S03  steers,  or  a  total  of  554,340  kilos  of  meat  with  an  approximate 
value  of  140,2y<S  pesos  national  currency,  appeared  to  be  successful. 
After  the  deduction  of  slaughtering  costs,  shipment,  handling, 
insurance,  shrinkage,  and  other  charges,  the  meat  was  sold  in  the 
French  market  at  a  figure  which,  with  the  money  (d)tained  in  Argen¬ 
tina  for  the  hy-products,  gave  a  net  profit  of  20,5.58  pesos,  the 
e<iuivalent  of  an  annual  interest  of  51.(>0  per  cent,  or  17  per  cent  for 
the  120  days  involved  in  the  transaction. 

iMMKiKATiox. — According  to  figures  furnished  by  the  Director 
General  of  Immigration,  from  January  1, 1022,  to  Xovember  17,  1022, 
32,0.58  Italian  immigrants,  20,1()2  Spaniards,  .5,140  Germans,  4,047 
Poles,  2,7.50  British,  1,080  French,  1,245  Syrians,  1,201  Brazilians, 
and  1,140  Xorth  Americans  had  entered  Argentina.  Since  excellent 
harvests  of  wheat,  linseed,  oats,  and  maize  seem  assured  for  this  yi'ar 
and  a  large  amount  of  labor  will  therefore  be  reiiuired  for  gathering 
the  crops,  Argentina  is  welcoming  the  immigrants  as  valuable 
additions  to  her  economic  life. 

U.  .S.  Pacific  ports  to  River  Plate. — Additional  steamers  have 
been  added  to  those  making  the  run  between  United  States  Pacific 
coast  ports  and  Buenos  .\ires.  The  President  Hanes,  President  Ilarri- 
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son,  and  Susquehanna,  each  with  ample  passeiij^er  accommodation  ami 
cold  chambers  for  refrigerated  products,  will  sail  from  Seattle,  Port¬ 
land.  and  San  Francisco.  A  large  party  of  Ihvcilic  coast  business 
men  was  aboard  the  President  llaj/es  when  she  sailed  on  her  first 
South  American  trip  the  latter  part  of  January. 

Aoriculture  statistics. — Mr.  L.  M.  Kstabrook,  Associate  Chief 
of  the  Division  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  has  been  selected  by  the  Argentine 
(Government  to  reorganize  the  economic  and  statistical  work  of  its 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  left  the  United  States  in  January  for  a 
year's  stay  in  Argentina. 

Uadio  in  Mendoza.  Mendoza,  the  capital  of  the  Province  of  the 
same  name,  has  a  radio  club  which  has  installed  receiving  apparatus 
over  which  are  heard  the  concerts  and  programs  broadcast  from  the 
Uadio  Club  of  Buenos  Aires. 

nOLIVIA. 

Devklor.ment  ok  Coi'ac.vbana. — liill  has  been  presented  in 
('ongress  for  an  apjiropriation  of  10,000  bolivianos  in  the  1923  budget 
for  the  installment  of  an  electric-light  plant  and  the  construction  of  a 
reservoir  in  the  .Santuario  de  Copacabana.  Included  in  the  same  bill 
is  the  sum  of  2,000  bolivianos,  to  be  applied  on  repairs  to  the  road 
from  Tapoje  to  Copacabana  with  the  object  of  establishing  an 
automobile  service  between  these  two  points. 

Petroleu.m  future  of  Santa  Cruz. — The  Standard  Oil  Co.  has 
commenced  the  exi)loitati»)n  of  petroleum  in  Bolivia,  particularly  in 
the  department  of  Santa  Cruz.  In  November,  1922,  the  necessary 
aj)paratus  was  installed  for  e.xperimental  tlrilling  in  (^uebrada  Taputa, 
1*)  miles  north  of  Charagua,  in  the  Province  of  (Cordillera,  which  is  the 
point  chosen  by  the  geologists.  If  the  drilling  of  this  well  proves 
satisfactory  others  will  be  opened  in  the  same  zone. 

La  (^itaca-Atocha  Railway. — Freight  cars  have  been  recently 
put  into  service  on  the  new  railway  from  La  (^uiaca  to  Atocha. 

BRAZIL. 

Added  steamship  servic  e. — Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Santos  will  now 
have  added  steamer  service  from  the  Pacilic  coast  of  the  United 
States  by  United  States  Shipping  Board  vessels,  the  President  Harri¬ 
son,  the  President  llaqes,  and  the  Susquehanna.  In  January  the 
service  <*f  otu*  vessed  per  month  was  begun,  ami  it  is  hoped  that  this 
will  later  be  increased  to  two.  It  is  expected  that  a  large  volume  of 
business  will  be  developed  between  the  west  coast  of  the  United 
States  and  Brazil  in  ajjples  and  other  Oregon  and  California  fruit  in 
exchange  for  some  of  the  products  of  Brazil.  This  service  extends 
to  Biver  Plate  ports,  as  mentioned  above. 
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Alcohol  motor  ecel. — The  Brazilian  ('niif'ress  of  ('oal  ainl  otlier 
National  Fuels  held  in  Kio  de  daneiro  last  Oetoher  reeoinniended : 
'I'he  establishment  of  alcohol  cooperative  societies  in  important 
alcohol  centers;  the  use  of  alcohol-driven  vehicles  by  the  (lovernment ; 
concessions  for  alcohol-driven  vehicles  and  imUors;  and  other  meas¬ 
ures  tending  toward  the  development  of  alcohol  as  a  fuel.  The 
formula  recommended  for  fuel  alcohol  is:  Alcohol,  0.5  per  cent;  ether, 
44  per  cent ;  pyridine,  1  per  cent.  It  is  claimed  that  1 12  Gallons  of  9.5 
per  cent  alcohol  will  make  100  gallons  of  this  fuel  (the  ether  heiiif; 
obtained  directly  from  the  alcohol),  which  is  said  to  he  the  e(piivalent 
of  fiasoline  in  startiiif;,  llexihility,  and  miles  per  <;allon,  and  suitable 
for  jjas  enjjines.  It  is  estimated  that  nearly  14,000,000  fiallons  of  this 
motor  fuel  could  he  produced  in  Brazil  from  the  su<;ar  finals,  a  (pian- 
lit\'  etiualinj;  approximately  81  per  cent  of  the  {jasoline  imports  for 
1021,  which  amounted  to  about  17,000,000  j;allons.  {(’omnierce 
I{(  ports.) 

Baper-pit-p  ih)ssihilities. — Prof.  Kaymundo  Felippe  de  Souza, 
delegate  from  Para  to  the  Brazilian  Centennial  and  to  the  Brazilian 
Chemical  Confjress,  has  advanced  the  idea  that  with  a  developed 
industry  Brazil  could  supply  in  great  part  the  j)aper  demands  of  the 
world  market.  When  the  war  broke  out  Professor  Souza  devoted 
his  time  to  the  study  of  various  fibers  for  paper  manufacture  and 
<liscovered  that  a  plant  named  aiiinga,  common  in  a  wild  state  in  all 
the  CH)tton-raising  districts  and  along  the  hanks  of  the  Amazon, 
offers  e.xcellent  material  for  paper  pulp.  This  is  a  small  perennial 
monocotyledon,  a  sluTih  with  large  green  leaves,  which  grows  to  a 
height  of  3  feet.  Paper  made  from  the  fiber  is  said  to  be  of  excellent 
quality. 

K.vuio. — A  concession  to  install  and  operate,  for  4.5  years,  radio¬ 
telegraph  and  radiotelephone  stations  for  international  communica¬ 
tion  has  been  granted  the  Socitdad  Anomjma  Agenda  Americana, 
a  Brazilian  news  agency,  under  a  decree  dated  November  14.  It 
includes  the  oj)eration  of  radiotelephone  stations  for  communica¬ 
tion  within  the  national  territory  but  excludes  radiotelegraphy 
in  that  field. 

The  Sodedad  Anongma  Agenda  Havas  has  secunal  an  extension 
until  March  31,  1023,  of  its  concession  for  a  radio  station,  dated 
August  2,  1020.  The  receiving  station  at  Praia  Vermelha  was 
(tpened  for  international  service  on  November  28.  (('omnierce 
Re  jforts.) 

International  ('otto.v  Conference. — The  second  International 
Cotton  Conference  was  held  in  Kio  de  Jaiuuro  from  October  IG  to 
20,  1922,  called  by  the  Sodedade  Xadoned  de  Agdcultura.  There 
were  present  47  foreign  delegates,  representing  18  countries,  12 
being  from  England,  G  from  the  Fnitcd  States,  .5  from  (lennany. 
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3  from  Spain,  3  from  Portujial  ami  tlu*  others  from  France,  3apan, 
Paraguay,  Beijjium,  Cuha,  Italy,  and  Switzerland.  The  recommen¬ 
dations  of  the  Contrress  were:  (1)  The  formation  in  each  cotton- 
produciii};  State  of  a  pernnment  cotton  committee  to  make  a  special 
study  of  local  production  methods;  (2)  the  recognition  of  these  cotton 
committees  by  the  State  governments  as  consultative  bodies  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  cotton,  and  the  formation  of  a  national  federa¬ 
tion  of  these  State  committees  to  function  in  connection  with  the 
Xatumal  Society  of  Agriculture;  i^)  the  establishment  of  technical 
cotton  schools  subsidized  by  the  (lovernment  in  the  cotton-raising 
districts;  (4)  the  establishment  of  a  traveling-instruction  system  to 
be  subsidized  for  five  years;  (5)  the  revision  of  State  export  taxes 
to  a  uniform  tax  upon  exported  cotton;  (G)  the  establishnrnt  of 
banks  of  rural  credit  and  cooperative  syndicates  in  the  cotton  zmie 
with  Federal  aid  to  assist  in  the  financing  of  the  cotton  crop;  (7) 
the  creation  in  Furope  of  permanent  stock  centers  of  Brazilian 
cotton,  based  on  financial  support  from  the  Federal  Government 
and  other  recommendations.  Brazil  has  an  area  suitable  for  cotton 
raising  approximately  three  times  the  size  of  the  cotton  area  of  the 
I  nited  .States,  {(om luercr  Reportx.) 

(  IIILK. 

CoMMKKClAD  AHBiTKATiox. — Dr.  Eiiiorv  K.  Johnson,  dean  of  the 
Wharton  School  of  P^inance  of  the  University  of  Penns3*lvania, 
visited  Chile  last  Xovember,  empowered  to  arrange  commercial 
arbitration  agreements  between  the  important  chambers  of  commerce 
of  that  country  and  the  (’hamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 
Such  agreements  had  alreadv  been  [made  with  the  chambers  of  com¬ 
merce  of  Kio  do  Janeiro,  .Sao  Paulo,  Montevideo,  and  Buenos  Aires, 
through  the  agencv  of  Doctor  Johnson,  who  was  a  delegate  to  the 
International  (/otton  (/ongress  and  the  Second  American  Congress 
of  Economic  Expansion  and  Commercial  Instruction  at  Kio  de 
Janeiro. 

FitEiitK-CL'xc.)  Kvd.'ioad.— Construction  on  the  Freire-Cunco 
Railroad  in  the  Province  of  Valdivia,  which  will  serve  a  rich  timber 
and  agricultural  tlistrict,  is  so  well  advanced  that  it  is  thought  the 
line  ma_v  be  completely  finished  bv  June,  1923,  six  months  ahead 
of  the  expiration  of  the  contract  term  of  three  years.  Kails  have 
been  laid  as  far  as  Trinnpulo,  12  kilometers  from  the  Cunco  terminus. 
The  length  of  the  railroad  is  ,)S  kilometers,  the  gauge  being  1.68 
meters. 

BioMMiK'.vi.  ix.sTiTUTE. — The  biological  institute  of  the  Xational 
Agricultural  Society  at  Santiago,  founded  in  October,  1920,  is  pre- 
l)aring  and  distributing  with  great  success  serums  and  vaccines  for 
use  in  preventing  or  curing  animal  diseases,  such  as  foot-and-mouth 
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«list*ase,  anthrax,  aiul  luaininitis.  Tiiborculin  is  also  ])rt'j)are<l. 
Kxporiinonts  with  serums  ami  vaccines  for  other  diseases  are 
constantly  bciiif;  made. 

Metallukok  al  coke. — An  arranfjeinent  between  the  Lcbu  Coal 
Co.  and  tlic  Kriipp  Co.  has  been  imule  by  wliich  tlie  latter  will  estad)- 
lish  in  Chile  tlie  manufacture  of  metallurjiicad  coke,  using  Lebu  coal 
for  the  purpose.  It  is  thought  that  as  a  result  of  having  ji  national 
supply  of  coke  it  will  be  possible  to  undertake  tlie  production  of  iron 
and  steel,  since  the  country  has  large  deposits  of  excellent  ore. 

FiiUiT  HAisixt:.— Extensive  rejiorts  on  fruit  culture,  packing, 
and  marketing,  which  have  been  sent  to  Chile  hy  Sefior  Francisco 
Rojas  Ilunecus,  commissioned  hy  the  (lovernment  to  study  the 
fruit  industry  of  the  United  States,  have  aroused  great  interest  in 
the  development  of  fruit  gr()wing  in  Chile.  Sef.cr  Jose  I’cdro 
Alessandri,  honorary  president  of  the  agricultural  society,  who  lias 
also  recently  visited  the  United  States,  attracted  a  large  audience 
by  liis  lecture  in  Santiago  on  the  same  subject,  in  which  he  discussed 
the  preparation  of  the  land,  cultivation,  care  of  the  trees,  picking, 
packing,  shijiping,  etc. 

(  <H.OMBlA. 

Caiti.e  iNDX’.sTHY. — Tlic  cattlc  census  taken  in  sliowcd  a 

total  of  h,427,GOJ  liead  of  cattle,  averaging  ii  head  per  sejuare  kilo¬ 
meter.  During  the  same  year  the  consumption  amounted  to 
1,143,(K)()  heiul,  or  an  average  of  O.lh  jier  inhahitaiit.  'Jlie  avcragi* 
annual  consumption  is  160,(K)(),(K)()  kilos,  or  2o  kilos  a  year  per 
inhabitant. 

('ai.kas  PKODfCTs. — From  11M7  to  1921  the  Department  of  C'ahlas 
produced  2,217,74')  bags  of  coffee,  valued  at  2o,250,0C0  pesos  gohl. 
In  comparison  with  tlie  statistics  of  the  jiroduction  of  coffee,  gold, 
hides,  and  liats  for  1917,  tliose  for  1921  show  an  increase  of  270  jar 
cent . 

New  PI..VNT  KOK  ELEXTiuc  TRAMWAY. —  111  the  early  jiart  of 
December,  lt)22,  a  new  2,00()-horsej)ower  electric  jilaiit  for  the 
liogotii  tramway  was  ojiened.  This  jilant  will  be  of  great  service  in 
the  extension  of  the  different  branches  of  the  service. 

Offices  for  i’romotixo  foreiox  commerce.— llj-  Law  45  of  1922, 
aj)j)roved  by  (’ongress  on  Sejitember  27,  1922,  commercial  offices, 
Mhich  will  be  conducted  in  connection  with  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  ('ommerce  and  under  the  ausj)iccs  of  Colombian  diplo¬ 
matic  represeuitatives,  will  be  established  in  foreign  countries  for  the 
j)urpose  of  giving  information  and  promoting  ccn  n.erce  hetween 
Colombia  and  foreign  countries. 

These  offices  will  he  ojiened  in  the  following  countries;  1  in  New 
York,  to  cover  the  United  States  and  ('aiiada;  1  in  London,  to  cover 
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Enfiland  nml  the  Scandinavian  countries;  1  in  Paris,  to  cover  France, 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Czechoslovakia  and  the  Balkans;  1  in 
Barcelona,  to  cover  Spain.  Portugal,  and  North  Africa;  and  1  in 
Hamburg,  to  (H)vcr  Germany,  Denmark,  Poland,  Austria,  and  Hol¬ 
land.  Each  one  will  have  a  permanent  exhibition  of  Colombian 
products,  a  library  of  commercial  reference  books,  and  a  paper  for 
propaganda. 

CO.STA  RICA. 

Free  exrort  ('OMMt)i)iTiEs.— Congress  has  lifted  the  export  tax 
on  honey  anti  yucca  flour. 

New  road.  The  President  and  the  Minister  of  Promotion  were 
invited  to  attend  the  opening  of  the  new  macailam  road  built  by 
local  subscription  from  Heredia  to  San  Pablo  de  Heredia. 

National  railroad  to  hern  oil. — The  administrative  council 
of  the  National  Railroad  has  issued  a  call  for  bids  on  the  annual 
delivery  of  a  minimum  of  :i0,000  barrels  of  oil  to  the  National  Railroad 
for  five  years  or  more,  in  the  Puntarenas  receiving  tank;  the  con¬ 
struction  of  3  iron  oil  tanks;  the  provision  of  the  railroad  with  4  tank 
cars  of  l.jO  to  200  barrels  capacity;  and  the  refitting  of  14  wood  and 
coal  burning  locomotives  for  oil  burning. 

Radio  exreri.mexts. — The  Liceo  de  Costa  Rica  at  San  Jose  is 
carrying  on  experiments  in  radio  receiving  systems.  During  the 
Latin  American  Medical  Congress  held  in  Habanti  the  speeches  of 
the  delegates  from  difl’erent  countries  were  heard  over  the  radio 
by  the  experimenters  in  the  Liceo. 

( ruA. 

Patent  medicines. —  Regidations  have  been  issued  to  the  effect 
that  patent  medicines  offered  for  sale  in  (Mba  must  bear  on  the  label 
the  name  and  address  of  the  manufacturer.  Before  being  placed  on 
sale  the  Pharmacy  General  Inspection  Oflice  must  record  all  the 
constituents  of  such  preparations.  Patent  medicines  may  be  sold 
only  by  regular  druggists,  who  must,  when  required,  furnish  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  Pharmacy  Inspection  Oflice  regarding  the  source  of  such 
medicines.  Manufacturers  or  agents  seeking  the  registration  of  any 
medicinal  product  must  guarantee  that  its  constituents  are  pure, 
and  not  prejudicial  to  health. 

Yucca  FLOUR  and  STARCH. — A  company  has  reeentl}'  been  formed 
in  Habana  with  a  capital  of  .'5200,000  to  make  flour  and  starch  from 
the  root  of  the  yucca  or  cassava.  There  are  two  varieties  of  cassava 
root,  the  sweet,  used  as  a  vegetable,  and  the  bitter,  from  which 
lauiulry  starch  is  made.  The  bitter  root  is  also  used  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  cassava  bread,  much  used  in  rural  districts.  The  new 
company  is  to  use  the  methods  employed  in  Brazil,  where  the 
manufacture  is  well  developed. 
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Tohac'co  exports.  Duriiif;  the  fii^st  nim*  luontlis  of  1922  there 
were  exported  through  the  eustoms  of  llahanu  (>. 0X2,77.')  kilojjrams 
of  leaf  tohaeeo,  valued  at  SS. 521. 484.  and  4.029. 180  kilojirams  of 
stemmed  tohaeeo,  valued  at  $S. 990. .588.  Other  exports  of  tohaeeo 
through  the  same  port  included  05.S42,0S2  eifiars,  valued  at  87.528.- 
772;  10,744.091  boxes  of  ei"arettes.  worth  88XO.S27 :  and  177,428 
kilograms  of  scrap  tobacco,  worth  8107.200. 

FoREto.v  LAKOR. — The  I'nited  Fruit  ('o.  has  received  permission 
to  bring:  into  the  country  2.000  laborers  from  the  Antilles  to  la* 
employed  exelusively  in  agrricultural  work  and  other  oecupations 
pertaining  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane  and  the  manufacture  of 
sugar.  The  company  agrees  to  pay  the  return  passage  of  these* 
laborers  to  their  country  when  the  work  is  finished. 

Trade  with  Knoland. — During  the  first  six  months  of  1922 
('uha’s  imports  from  Kngland  amounted  to  £7,8.59.000,  Jis  compared 
with  £8.218,000  in  the  same  period  of  1921.  During  the  fii'st  six 
months  of  1922  Kngland  bought  from  Cuba  leaf  and  manufactured 
tobacco  to  the  value  of  .81.26.5.214,  against  a  value  of  8176,725  in 
the  same  period  of  1921. 

Farm  Lir.imxr.  sets. —  It  is  thought  that  self-generating  lighting 
sets  which  can  he  operated  with  alcohol  should  sell  in  large  amounts 
in  ('uha.  jus  a  group  of  distillei's  have  undertaken  to  popularize  the 
sale  of  alcohol  for  lighting  purposes,  especially  on  the  haciendas. 
The  retail  price  of  gjvsoline  at  this  time  is  about  twice  that  of  alcohol, 
and  the  latter  fuel  is  practical  where  electric  current  and  gast)line 
are  unobtainable. 

Aik  mail  service. — The  Post  Oflice  Department  of  the  I'nited 
.States  on  January  11,  1928,  established  direct  air-mail  service 
between  Key  West  and  llahana.  The  first  flight  was  made  by  the 
biplane  ('nlunthun  of  the  Aero  Mail  Airways,  Inc.,  which  obtained 
the  contract  for  the  mail  service. 

Klectric  .skjxs. — A  company  has  recently  been  formed  in  llahana 
for  advertising  by  electric  signs  to  he  located  in  prominent  places  in 
the  city.  It  is  hoped  that  these  signs  will  prove  as  effective 
advertisements  in  llahana  as  in  other  large  cities. 

DOMIXICAX  REITBLIC. 

Xew  po.stal  SERVICE. — The  Secretary  of  ('ommunications,  by 
having  first-class  mail  from  the  United  States  for  Santo  Domingo 
conveyed  by  automobile  from  Monte  Cristy  to  the  capital,  assures 
the  arrival  of  such  mail  three  days  earlier  than  hitherto,  when  the 
mail  was  brought  all  the  way  by  sea. 

.Sked  for  farmers. — The  Santijigo  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
offered  for  free  distribution  seed  of  excellent  varieties  of  cotton,  with 
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directions  for  its  scientific  cultivation.  Elephant  <;rass  and  tobacco 
seed  may  he  obtained  from  the  a};rieultural  experiment  station. 

IIkjiiways.  -Construction  on  the  Santo  l)omin"o-Macoris  hijrhway 
is  so  well  advanced  that  it  is  expected  this  important  road  can  he 
opened  to  traffic  in  March.  Work  on  the  San  Cristohal-Bam  and 
Bam-Azua  highways  is  also  "oin"  steadily  forward.  The  Republic 
now  luus  345  kilometei's  of  fii-st-chiss  roads  and  450  kilometei-s  of 
second-class  n)ads. 

ECUADOR. 

1921  KOREICX  TRADE. — The  Boletiii  (h  hi  Cdinara  <h  Coittenio 
publishes  the  followiii"  lifjures  on  Ecuador’s  foreign  trade  for  1921 ; 

IMPORTS. 

Kilits.  j  Valin’sfsucres). 


S*-.i|K>rls:  I 

(iiiavaqiiil .  4<i. ins  I  L'l.s(»i..lm 

Mama .  l.C-T.-JM  473,01,-. 

Kahia . i  *>,-i0  3ss,.3.iT 

Ksmoraldas .  liil.;iX.->  124, .W 

PiKTlo  KoKvar . i  Ws, liW  .'k-ie, (tit. 


4;i.(«i.(M9  '  2:i.:i4s.  HIT 


Kriailicr  <-u.sloms:  I 

CliiuTa..! .  til.%1  Ifi.OHl 

Macani . '  V.,  4.'.f.  41,004 

Tul<:i?i . .  . I  ;v..:iio  so.osi 


1V2.727  13S.07tl 


Titlal  iui|Nirls . I  43.  M.".,  77H  1  23. 4’*.,  I  S3 


EXPORTS. 


S«>a|sirl.s: 

IjirKiT-- 

(itia.vaquil- 

.Manta . 

Hahia . 

Esmeraldas. . . 
Puerto  Bolivar 


iiorts— 

Cayo . 

.Maehalilla... 
Manila  ratio 
Hallenita... 


Kroiilirr  eii.sloms: 

Charras . 

Maeara . 

Tiilciin . 


Tot  al  ex  |H)rt.- 


tin.  .-.37.  oil 

13, 422.St.l 

7.  ItW.  4S1 

4.  !tns.  (i«s 
7!)(>.  -JSIO 

•Jii,  445,  9M;< 
3. 751.  K39 
l,.>4n,7fi7 

tVJlI.  4vSD 

.V2..-.7.->.:ioi 

.'iH.fNM) 

4.fNII) 

2..-«l.s«2 

So0..>41 

*M\.  74«> 
7(r> 
IsD.  IU.» 

;w-' 

794 
4r».  901 

54^t.  0.’>7 

s'j.  SS7, 27S  :i3.  DOS,  smt 


Foreign  parcel  post. — The  post  oflice  of  Tulcan  on  the  Ecuado- 
rean-Colombian  frontier  has  been  authorized  to  handle  parcel  post 
with  (’olombia  in  accordance  with  the  convention  of  December  20. 
1902,  and  to  appraise  Colombian  merchantlise  sent  via  Ipialis  to  the 
Provinces  of  Carchi  and  Imbabura. 
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Koads. — Autliorization  has  l)een  ^ivcn  for  the  building  of  a 
inott*r  road,  inaoadainized  where  necessary,  from  a  port  in  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  El  Oro  to  the  city  of  Loja.  A  loan  for  this  work  will  he 
guaranteed  hy  the  net  product  of  salt  consumed  in  Loja  Province 
and  Zaruma  C.'anton  of  El  Oro  Province,  also  hy  tolls.  The  Bolivar 
road  is  another  highway  being  constructeil.  It  runs  from  Bahahoya 
through  Balsapamha,  San  Miguel,  San  Jose  de  Chimbo,  Guaranda, 
and  (iiianujo  to  Amhato. 

Electric  lic.ht. — The  electric  light  and  power  company  has  opened 
a  new  jdant  of  4,000  horsepower  in  Valle  de  los  Chillos. 

Street  railway. — The  National  Street  ('ar  Co.  of  Quito  was 
advised  in  November  that  the  six  gasoline-driven  street  cars  orderetl 
from  the  Allgemeine  Electricitiits  (iesellschaft  of  Germany  would  1)(> 
delivered  in  time  to  open  the  service  in  January,  1023. 

Aguicl  lti  ral  course. — See  page  300. 

Exch.axge  control  on  foreign  trade. — See  page  29.5. 


GUATEMALA. 

Oil  lands. — A  number  of  pei-sons  have  denounced  oil  claims 
t*)taling  210,440  hectares  in  zone  Net.  1,  Department  of  Izahal. 

Electric  light. — Jutiapa  is  to  have  an  electric-light  plant  with 
a  dynamo  for  1,000  lights.  The  equipment  will  he  purchased  in 
the  Cnited  States. 

Koads. — The  road  from  the  capital  to  tlie  eastern  part  of  the 
Republic  has  recently  been  accurateh’’ surveyed,  provided  with  gutters, 
and  surfaced  with  crushed  rock.  The  stretch  of  road  to  Puerta 
Parada.  fonnerly  didicult  to  travel  in  the  rainy  season,  is  now  in  good 
condition. 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  building  of  the  road  to  Jalapa  from  the 
capital,  elevations  were  taken  for  a  distance  of  30  kilometeis,  and 
a  survey  made  for  the  road  between  La  Concha  plantation  and 
the  t<»wn  of  Villa  Canales,  a  distance  of  20  kilometers.  A  contract 
has  been  made  for  a  stretch  of  3.5  kilometers  which  joins  Tunebaj, 
Nahula,  and  Santa  Lucia.  A  new  road  1.5  kilometers  in  length 
is  to  be  laid  out  from  the  Coatepeque  railroad  station  to  El  Quetzal 
plantation,  passing  through  San  Marcos. 

HAITI. 

Public  works. — .V  credit  of  $300,000  has  been  opened  in  the 
Department  of  Public  Works  for  supplies,  trucks,  aiul  other 
machinery;  the  irrigation  service;  a  bridge  over  the  Mont  Kouis; 
the  first  part  of  the  road  between  Las  Cahobas,  Belladere,  and 
Hinche;  wooden  bridges;  repairs  to  telegraph  lines;  lighthouses; 
repairs  to  docks;  and  other  public  improvements. 
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Streets  in  Port  au  Prince. — Several  streets  in  the  cai)ital 
are  to  be  prolonj^ed  so  as  tt)  facilitate  communication  between  the 
southeastern  and  southwestern  sections  of  the  city.  Numerous 
streets  have  recently  been  paved  with  asphalt  or  macadam. 

HONDURAS. 

Wireless  station. — The  wireless  station  of  Tejtucifjalpa  was 
placed  in  service  on  December  2,  1922.  A  message  sent  at  that 
time  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  was  received  by  the  President 
of  Chile.  The  Tropical  Radio  Telegraph  Co.  has  installed  radio 
receiving  apparatus  whicli  brings  the  broadcasting  service  of 
Washington  and  llabana  to  listeners  in  Tegucigalpa. 

Am.vpala  imh'K.-  -On  December  1  work  began  on  the  Amapala 
dock,  which  is  to  be  21  feet  wide  and  110  meters  long,  costing  24,000 
silver  pesos.  It  will  be  completed  by  dune  30,  1923. 

Cigar  factory. — A  cigar  factory  in  San  Nicolas,  Department 
of  Copan,  has  received  a  10-year  concession  for  free  importation  of 
machinery,  labels,  wrappers,  bands,  tobacco  covers,  presses,  molds, 
and  other  utilities. 

MEXICO. 

Irrigation  in  San  Luis  Potosi  and  Sonora. -  It  is  announced 
that  among  the  great  irrigation  projects  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
Government  is  a  dam  in  the  State  of  San  Luis  Potosf.  which  will  cost 
not  loss  than  3.000,000  pesos  and  will  store  enough  waiter  to  irrigate 

2.. ')00.000  acres. 

In  the  State  of  Sonora  engineers  are  constructing  a  system  of  dams 
and  canals  to  utilize*  the  water  of  the  Sonora  River  in  irrigating 

1.. ")00,000  hectares  of  land  suitable  for  agriculture.  The  Sonora, 
which  is  very  high  at  some  seasons,  is  low  during  other  months,  but 
by  means  of  tin*  dams  a  water  supply  will  be  assured  whenever 
ni'cessar}’. 

PhtciT  TREES.  In  a  little  more  than  two  months  the  Covoacan 
nurseries  distributed,  upon  request,  oO.OOO  fruit  trees,  chiefly  apple, 
pear,  (juince,  and  peach  trees.  The  nui’series  still  offer  pines,  cedai’s, 
tamarisks,  poplars,  and  15  varieties  of  eucalyptus  trees. 

Foreign  com.merce.  -According  to  figures  published  by  the 
Secretary  of  Finance,  the  value  of  Mexican  exports  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  1922  was  144,753,S(S8.01  pesos.  This  amount  was  divided 
as  follows:  January,  21,201,000.30  pesos;  February,  14,873,081.00 
pesos;  March,  10,787,274.08  pesos;  April,  10,488,981.50  pesos;  May, 
15,949,298.04  pesos;  June,  15,212,820.91  pesos;  July,  15,449,950.08 
pesos;  August,  15,392,780.25  pesos;  and  September,  13,338,093.99 
pesos. 

Retrolecm. — The  production  of  crude  petroleum  during  the  first 
nine  months  of  lt)22  was  as  follows:  January,  20.041,802  barrels; 
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Fphruarv.  17.203.S9,S  barrels;  March.  lS,3S(>.47o  barrels;  April, 
15.()23.744  barrels;  May,  Ki.  b27,()77  barrels;  June,  17,r)S(),947  barrels; 
July.  14.SSb.41)0  barrels;  Aujjust.  12. 095. 73b  barrels;  and  September, 
ll.loS.SOO  barrels.  Ivxports  for  the  same  period  totaled  143.007,454 
barrels. 

.MCARAOIA 

Xkw  liAXAXA  coMi'.vxY. — It  is  reported  that  a  new  banana  com¬ 
pany  is  bein<;  formed  in  New  Orleans  which  will  cidtivate  lands  alouf; 
the  Rio  Grande  and  Lacuna  de  Perlas.  This  new  company  has  no 
connection  with  the  ('ompania  Frutera  Xacional  de  Xicara<;ua, 
recen t  ly  orfjan i7.e<  1 . 

lli.rEi'iF.i.Ds  cisTOMs. — Duriiij;  Xovember.  1922.  there  were 
exported  tbroufib  Bluefields  209.429  bunches  of  bananas.  110.000 
«*oconuts.  and  310.993  feet  of  sawn  mahogany. 

Liout  coxtract.  -The  municipality  of  Boaco  has  signed  a  20-year 
contract  for  the  buildinj;  and  maintenance  of  an  electric-lifrht  plant. 

PAXAMA. 

SrcjAR. — ^The  making  of  su"ar  is  an  industry  which  will  probably 
be  of  increasiiifr  importance  in  the  development  of  the  Republic. 
The  Panama  Star  and  //cm/f/ describes  a  sugar  plantation  fitte<l  with 
American  machinery  capable  of  grinding  300  tons  of  cane  in  24  hours, 
and  producing  10  per  cent  of  sugar.  The  growth  of  the  business 
last  year  demanded  the  building  of  a  13-kilometer  railroad.  This 
year’s  crop  is  expected  to  yield  40,000  sacks.  The  plantation  also 
hais  i\n  electric  plant  and  an  ice  factory  which  supplies  ice  to  the 
town  of  Aguadulce. 

R.vnio.  —  Recently  a  concert  given  in  llabana  by  two  Panaman 
ladies.  Sra.  Hilda  Maria  Vallarino  and  lu‘r  sister.  Srta.  Maria  Teresa 
Vallarino.  was  heard  over  the  radio  in  Panama.  The  I'nited  States 
submarine  base  at  ('oco  Solo  is  now  fitted  up  as  a  broadcasting 
station  and  will  soon  give  concerts  which  may  be  heard  by  radio 
enthusiasts  in  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

PARACIAY. 

IhuisPEcT  OF  THK  coTTox  ixursTRY. — The  Banco  Agricola  of 
Paraguay  has  distributed  more  than  125.000  kilos  of  cotton  .seed 
among  the  farmers  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  cotton  industry, 
which  has  awakened  great  interest  all  over  the  country.  Cotton 
gins  have  been  ordered  by  various  merchants,  who  have  offered 
the  planters  every  assistance  in  order  to  promote  this  industry. 

PERU. 

Highw.ays. — Through  the  public  spirited  enterprise  of  a  citizens’ 
committee,  a  road  is  being  constructed  from  Trujillo  to  Quiruvilca, 
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in  tho  interior.  As  the  country  is  mountainous,  the  diHiculties  to  he 
overcome  are  many,  hut  the  completed  highway,  which  will  replace 
a  narrow  trail  windin"  aloii"  the  edge  of  precipices,  will  therefore 
he  the  more  highly  appreciated. 

The  highway  from  Tintin  to  Iluamuchaca,  shortly  to  he  put  into 
service,  has  been  accomplished  through  road  conscription,  as  has 
also  the  important  automohiie  road  from  Llama  to  Chongoyape 
in  the  Province  of  (’ajamarca.  To  the  latter  400  citizens  of  Llama. 
luNuled  hy  the  mayor  and  town  council,  gave  their  labor. 

'Frimillo  ('AULE.  -Trujillo  is  soon  to  he  connected  with  the 
Paita-Lima  cable  of  tlie  All-America  ('ahles.  This  connection 
will  afford  communication  for  the  important  valley  of  (’hicama, 
which  has  extensive  agricultural  estates  and  important  mining 
interests. 

IjVESTOt'K  .SHOW. — A  national  livestock  show  will  he  held  in  Lima 
every  year  beginning  on  the  second  Sunda}’  in  October,  in  accordance 
with  a  recent  presidential  decree. 

SALVADOR. 

Radio  as.sociatiox. — A  group  of  .Salvadoreans  is  forming  a  radio 
association  for  ecpiipping  the  parks  and  other  public  places  wdth 
loud  speaker  radio  receiving  stations,  to  disseminate  coffee  <piota- 
tions,  grain  prices,  exchange  rates,  official  time,  concerts  and 
late  press  reports.  The  company  will  undertake  to  sell  receiving 
apparatus  and  instruct  purchasers  in  the  use  of  the  instruments. 

The  Ministry  of  Mails  ami  Telegraphs  has  authorized  the  purchase 
from  an  American  corporation  of  amplifiers  and  improvements  for 
the  government  wii-eless  station.  The  address  nnule  by  the  Sal¬ 
vadorean  delegate  to  the  Latin  American  Medical  Congress  held 
in  Ilabana  was  heard  over  the  radio  in  .San  .Salvador. 

rut  (JVAY. 

Prodictiox  axd  l.vhok. — d'he  National  Department  of  Labor 
has  published  a  new  study  on  the  Cruguayan  laborer  and  production. 
This  valuable  work  contains  many  points  of  interest,  and  is  divided 
into  the  following  chapters: 

1.  The  S-hour  day  and  production. 

2.  Did  the  introduction  of  new  .systems  reduce  |)roduction  { 

:L  Information  on  labor. 

4.  Have  the  rest  laws  caused  a  decrease  in  production  I 
Regi'latioxs  coxc  erxixg  I'ooD.sTi  FFs.  — See  page  297. 

VEXEZUEL.V. 

BRiD(iE  ACROSS  TttE  TocuYo. — The  iron  bridge  which  has  just  been 
built  across  the  Tocuyo  River,  near  lianjuisimeto,  was  opened  to 
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Iniffic  on  December  19,  1922.  This  extension  of  the  Lara-Trujillo 
road  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  Barquisimeto,  facilitating  trafhc  and 
encouraging  the  exploitation  of  this  region. 

Me.\t  uefrioeratixg  company  IX  Puerto  Cabello. — The  Vene¬ 
zuelan  Meat  Export  Company  (Ltd.),  has  been  promoting  the  cattle 
industry  in  Venezuela,  with  a  view  to  introducing  Venezuelan  beef 
into  foreign  markets. 

During  1918-1922,  29,500,000  boUvares  have  been  invested  in  the 
country,  140,717  head  of  cattle,  16,131  pigs,  and  a  small  number  of 
slieep  and  goats  having  been  slaughtered.  The  company  has 
expended  882,000  boHvares  for  coal,  168,000  bolivares  for  petroleum, 
280,000  boUvares  for  salt,  and  3,000,000  boUvares  for  wages  paid  to 
the  400  Venezuelan  laborers  employed  daily  in  this  industry. 

Canned  tomatoes. — Tlie  Treasury  Department  lias  dictated  a 
resolution  by  which  the  importation  of  canned  tomatoes  in  metal 
containers  is  prohibited,  only  those  imported  in  glass  containers  to  be 
admitted. 

Protection  of  a  national  industry. — The  president  of  the  State 
of  Apure  has  published  a  decree  prohibiting  the  destruction  of  egrets 
and  secret  trading  in  their  plumage. 

.Vccording  to  this  decree,  a  merchant  or  individual  engaged  in  this 
business  must  notify  the  State  revenue  agent  when  he  desires  to 
make  a  purchase  or  sale,  sending  him  the  feathers  for  examination. 
If  it  is  proved  that  the  heron  was  shot  down,  the  feathers  will  be  con¬ 
fiscated,  but  if  the  feathers  were  shed  by  a  live  bird  the  trader  will 
receive  a  license.  Fines  are  imposed  for  violations  of  this  decree. 


ECONOMICanbFINANCIAL 
k/  AFFAIRS 


BRAZIL. 

Federal  Government  bonds. — According  to  the  United  .States 
Commerce  Reports,  bonds  to  the  amount  of  40,0()(),()()()  milreis  are 
to  be  issued  by  the  Federal  Government  and  floated  through  the 
Bank  of  Brazil,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  locomo¬ 
tives,  box  cars,  rails,  and  other  railroad  equipment,  and  the 
completion  of  various  improvements  and  repairs. 

COLOMBIA. 


Public  works  in  Barranquilla. — The  Government  has  author¬ 
ized  the  municipality  of  Barranquilla  to  negotiate  a  loan  of  .$7,(M)0,0()(), 
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to  be  applied  to  the  follownng  public  works  in  the  town:  Extension 
and  sanitation  of  the  public  reservoir;  electtification  and  extension 
of  the  tramway  in  order  that  the  suburban  districts  may  be  con¬ 
nected  with  the  center;  construction  of  a  modern  slaughterhouse; 
enlargement  and  modernization  of  the  public  market;  and  the 
construction  of  a  gas  plant. 

CUBA. 

Revenue. — The  revenue  collected  by  the  National  Government 
during  the  first  four  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1921-22,  from  July  to 
October,  inclusive,  amounted  to  $18,678,842.  The  sum  calculated 
in  the  budget  for  this  period  was  $18,546,266,  the  receipts  therefore 
showing  a  favorable  balance  of  $132,675. 

Sales  tax. — A  decree  was  issued  on  December  1,  1922,  establishing 
a  1  per  cent  sales  tax  on  national  products,  either  food  supplies  or 
merchandise  sold,  exchanged,  or  otherwise  disposed  of.  The  tax  is 
to  be  paid  by  merchants,  manufacturers,  producers,  and  other  persons 
and  companies  mentioned  in  the  decree.  The  decree  also  names  the 
persons  and  companies  exempted  from  payment  of  this  tax,  and 
prescribes  the  means  of  its  collection  and  other  regulations.  The 
complete  text  was  published  in  extra  edition  No.  21  of  the  Gaceta 
Oficial,  for  November  23,  1922. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Customs  and  internal  revenue  collections. — According  to 
data  supplied  by  the  Secretary  of  Finance  and  Commerce,  customs 
collections  for  the  period  January  1  to  October  31,  1922,  amounted 
to  $2,404,023.10,  and  internal  revenue  to  $2,309,982.97. 

ECUADOR. 

Finance  commission. — See  page  295. 

Exchange  control  on  forfjgn  trade. — See  page  295. 

Tariff  changes. — ITie  Registro  Oficial  of  November  20,  1922, 
publishes  the  list  of  tariff  changes  in  customs  duties  of  Ecuador. 
An  increased  duty  on  luxuries  went  into  effect  January  1,  1923. 

MEXICO. 

Service  of  the  public  debt. — On  December  28,  1922,  the  Banco 
Nacional  de  Mexico  informed  the  Secretary  of  Finance  and  Public 
Credit  that  12,311,432.55  pesos  had  been  sent  to  New  York  and  that 
5,207,822.32  pesos  were  on  hand  in  Mexico,  making  a  total  of  17,519,- 
254.87  pesos  collected  from  the  export  tax  on  crude  petroleum  for 
renewing  the  service  of  the  public  debt'.  According  to  the*  terms  of 
the  De  la  Huerta-Lamont  agreement  signed  in  New  York  June  10, 

1922,  the  sum  of  30,000,000  pesos  is  to  be  paid  on  this  service  during 

1923. 
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(iovEUXMEXT  RECEIPTS. — Official  figures  show  that  tiovernmcnt 
receipts  for  the  first  seven  months  of  1922  amounted  to  159,346,- 
218.37  pesos,  derived  from  import  and  export  duties,  internal  revenue, 
taxes  on  extractive  industries,  revenues  from  public  service  and 
Government  property,  and  miscellaneous  taxes. 

PERU. 

Reserve  Bank  of  Peru. — The  total  value  of  the  20,593  docu¬ 
ments  exchanged  in  November,  1922,  among  the  banks  associated 
with  the  Reserve  Bank  of  Peru  was  4,122,387  Peruvian  pounds,  a 
daily  average  of  171,766  Peruvian  pounds. 


ARGEXTIXA. 


Bill  regulatixg  the  labor  of  women  and  children. — The 
head  of  the  National  Department  of  Labor  has  suggested  a  bill  to 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  for  regulating  the  labor  of  women  and 
children  in  street  trades.  Some  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  are: 
Children  under  12  j’ears  and  all  women  are  forbidden  to  work 
between  the  hours  of  9  p.m.  and  6  a.m.  Minors  under  16  years  of 
a;gc  who  have  not  completed  the  primary  grades  or  who  have  not  a 
school  certificate  showing  attendance  at  classes,  and  all  women  under 
18,  are  not  permitted  to  carry  on  street  trades.  A  work  certificate 
is  required  for  all  minors  under  16  in  street  trades,  a  list  of  all  such 
minors  and  of  women  over  18  engaged  in  similar  occupations  to  be 
kept  by  the  National  Department  of  Labor.  Authorization  is  not 
to  be  given  to  a  minor  for  street  vending  when  he  is  already  working 
in  a  factory  or  shop.  Women  are  absolutely  prohibited  from  street 
vending  when  they  have  with  them  nursing  babies  or  young  children 
or  are  in  an  advanced  state  of  pregnancy. 

COSTA  RICA. 

National  license  tax. — All  commercial  or  industrial  establish¬ 
ments  are  henceforth  to  pay  a  national  license  tax  for  operation, 
with  the  exception  of  coffee  producers,  sugar  mill  owners,  spaghetti 
manufacturers,  butchers,  lunch-room  proprietors  or  lunch  vendors, 
and  vegetable  sellers.  The  national  tax  is  to  be  twice  the  municipal 
tax.  If  the  Treasury  Department  should  find  that  the  municipal 
taxes  are  disproportionately  high  or  low  in  certain  localities,  the 
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Treasury  may  reclassify  them  for  the  national  license  tax,  not 
changing  them  over  50  per  cent.  An  additional  5  per  cent  tax, 
payable  in  the  customhouse,  is  laid  on  merchandise  imported  by 
persons  not  having  a  national  license. 

ECUADOR. 

Finance  commission. — A  linance  commission  has  been  established 
by  the  Govermnent,  by  a  decree  of  October  6,  1922,  to  regulate  the 
collection  and  expenditure  of  all  revenues.  The  commission  is 
composed  of  three  pemons,  the  chairman  being  the  Minister  of 
Finance.  The  President  is  also  authorized  to  engage  a  foreign 
financial  advisor. 

Regulation  of  drug  i-mroiitation. — Regulations  have  been 
issued  for  the  importation  of  narcotic  drugs,  which  require  that  each 
order  for  such  dmgs  must  be  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  authorization 
issued  by  the  chief  of  police  of  the  respective  Province.  The 
authorization  of  the  chief  of  police  of  the  Province  must  bear  the 
vis6  of  the  sanitation  authority  of  the  locality.  Customs  officials 
lianding  over  drugs  without  demanding  the  permit  of  importation 
from  the  importer  are  to  be  fined  from  100  to  1,000  sucres.  This 
regulation  was  issued  in  a  decree  of  November  28,  1922. 

Exchange  control  on  foreign  trade. — In  an  effort  to  control 
exchange,  the  exportation  of  all  merchandise  from  Ecuador  (including 
parcel-post  shipments)  is  under  license,  all  duties  being  required  to 
be  paid  in  foreign  currency  and  all  exports  to  be  invoiced  with  prices 
estimated  in  foreign  currency  by  a  decree  of  November  16,  1922. 
All  foreign  drafts  obtained  from  exports  must  be  turned  over  to  the 
Government  through  the  consulting  economic  commission  at  a  rate 
fixed  daily  by  this  commission.  The  rate  is  governed  b}*  the  selling 
price  of  cocoa  in  the  various  markets  of  the  world,  which  must  range 
between  a  maximum  price  of  28  sucres  and  a  minimum  price  of  22 
sucres  per  100  pounds. 

These  drafts  are  proportioned  for  the  several  uses  therefor,  60  per 
cent  being  permitted  to  be  sent  out  of  the  country  with  a  general 
surtax  of  1  per  cent  for  the  issuance  of  the  drafts.  If  used  for  other 
than  necessary  imports  or  agricultural  and  industrial  machinery,  an 
additional  surtax  of  25  per  cent  was  assessed.  This  surtax  was 
later  reduced  by  decree  of  December  5  to  20  per  cent. 

In  the  distribution  of  drafts  arranged  by  the  commission,  various 
specified  commodities  fall  under  the  classification,  “Luxury  goods,” 
and  are  subject  to  the  additional  surtax  of  20  per  cent.  *  *  * 

Should  the  demand  for  drafts  for  unnecessary  articles  exceed  the 
supply,  the  executive,  upon  recommendation  of  the  commission, 
will  increase  the  duties  on  luxuries. 
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Some  commodities,  named  in  the  decree,  are  free  from  the  sur¬ 
charge  of  20  per  cent.  *  ♦  * 

An  executive  decree  of  December  5  slightly  modified  the  earlier 
decree.  Among  other  modifications,  provision  is  made  that  exporters 
of  Panama  hats  shall  not  be  required  to  deliver  their  drafts  prior  to 
the  final  sale  of  their  hats.  *  *  *  {Commerce  Reports.) 

HAITI. 

Labor  commission. — At  a  December,  1922,  meeting  of  the  Council 
of  State  it  was  decided  to  form  a  commission  on  labor  and  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  working  classes.  This  com¬ 
mission,  which  has  already  been  named,  will  study  such  questions  as 
production,  the  reestablishment  of  credit,  cooperation,  and  migration 
of  laborers.  It  will  also  collect  pertinent  statistics  and  make 
suggestions  to  the  Council  of  State  and  the  administration. 

MEXICO. 

Additional  duty  on  parcel-post  imports  and  exports. — By  a 
presidential  decree  signed  November  30,  1922,  an  additional  50  per 
cent  duty  is  levied  on  all  dutiable  commodities  imported  by  parcel 
post,  and  an  additional  25  per  cent  on  articles  exported  in  the  same 
manner. 

panama. 

Regulation  of  denatured  alcohol. — A  decree  has  been  issued 
by  the  President  governing  the  sale  and  preparation  of  denatured 
alcohol.  The  sale  of  alcohol  so  treated  with  formaldehyde  is  limited 
to  that  issued  upon  a  physician’s  prescription.  Alcohol  in  the  future 
can  be  denatured  only  in  the  general  alcohol  warehouse  under  Govern¬ 
ment  supervision  and  will  be  taxed  at  the  rate  of  20  cents  per  demijohn 
when  denatured  with  formaldehyde,  70  cents  per  demijohn  when 
denatured  with  wood  alcohol,  and  70  cents  a  demijohn  when  denatured 
with  another  substance. 

Penal  Code. — The  Penal  Code  as  approved  on  November  17, 1922, 
by  Law  No.  6,  is  published  in  the  Official  Gazette  of  December  8,  1922. 

PERU. 

/ 

Extraordinary  session. — Congress  met  November  28  in  the  first 
extraordinary  session  of  1922. 

Mining  commissions. — A  presidential  decree  of  July  27,  1922, 
creates  technical  mining  commissions  in  the  following  mining  districts : 
Tumbes  (including  Piura),  Cajamarca,  Libertad,  Ancash,  Lima,  Cerro 
de  Pasco  (including  Cajatambo),  and  Yauli  (including  Jauja  and 

Iluancayo).  ach  commission,  at  whose  head  will  be  an  especially 
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appointed  commissioner  or  expert  responsible  to  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  will  have  in  chaise  the  administration  of  mining  affairs  in  its 
district,  with  the  powers  conferred  by  the  Mining  Code. 

URUGUAY. 

Regulations  concerning  foodstuffs. — For  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
tecting  public  health,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  published  a 
decree  prohibiting  the  manufacture,  sale,  storage  and  importation  of 
foodstuffs  under  conditions  contrary  to  the  technical  instructions  and 
regulations  stipulated  therein. 

The  full  text  of  this  decree  was  published  in  the  Diario  OJicial  of 
Uruguay,  October  17,  1922. 


INTERNATIONAL 

TREATIES 


ahgentina-uruguay. 


Aeronautics  convention. — The  convention  on  aeronautics  which 
was  concluded  between  Argentina  and  Uruguay  and  signed  on  May 
18,  1922,  was  approved  by  the  Uruguayan  Congress  on  October  13, 
1922.  {Diario  Ojicial,  Uruguay,  October  2J^,  1922.) 


PARAGUAY-URUGUAY. 


Convention  on  trial  law. — The  president  of  Uruguay  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  decree  ratifying  the  convention  on  trial  law  concluded 
between  Paraguay  and  Uruguay  and  signed  on  February  28,  1915. 
This  convention  supplements  a  treaty  on  the  same  subject  signed  in 
1889  in  Montevideo.  {Diario  Ojicial,  Uruguay,  November  6,  1922.) 


URUGUAY. 

Pan  American  Postal  Convention. — On  September  22,  1922, 
Congress  approved  the  principal  Pan  American  postal  convention 
and  annexed  protocol;  the  regulations  for  carrying  out  the  same  and 
annexed  protocol;  the  parcel-post  convention,  protocol,  and  regula¬ 
tions;  and  the  postal  money-order  convention,  all  signed  in  Buenos 
Aires  September  15,  1921.  {Diario  Ojicial,  Uruguay,  October  3, 1922.) 
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BOLIVIA. 

Alliance  Fran^;aise. — A  branch  of  the  Alliance  Franpaisc  in 
Paris  has  been  founded  in  La  Paz.  Its  purpose  is  to  promote  French 
culture  by  the  study  of  the  French  language  and  the  distribution  of 
French  books  and  magazines.  The  work  was  begun,  by  giving  free 
courses  in  French  to  children  and  adults  in  one  of  the  classrooms  of 
the  university. 

Teacheils’  day  and  the  teachers’  association. — On  the  initia¬ 
tive  of  theCochabambaTeachers’ Association,  June  6,  the  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  Sucre  Normal  School,  has  been  declared 
teachers’  day.  The  purposes  of  the  association  are  to  promote  the 
study  of  pedagogy,  publish  textbooks  on  pedagogy,  maintain  the 
dignity  of  the  teaching  profession,  encourage  saving  and  mutual  aid, 
and  establish  a  savings  fund  for  the  relief  of  its  members. 

Nor.mal  .schools. — The  Sacaba  rural  normal  school  for  indigenes, 
an  important  factor  in  the  industrial  progress  of  the  country,  has 
recently  been  reorganized.  A  rural  normal  school  has  also  been 
established  in  the  Province  of  Tarata. 

SciKKiL  -MOVEMENT  IN  CocHABAMBA. — The  number  of  schools  con¬ 
ducted  during  1922  in  this  Department  amounted  to  253,  with  a 
registration  of  16,264  students  and  a  regular  attendance  of  14,003. 

Military  instruction  in  the  schools. — The  President  has  signed 
a  decree  by  which  school  battalions  will  be  organized  in  the  primary, 
vocational,  and  secondary  schools  for  boys,  under  the  direction  of 
army  officers  appointed  by  the  general  staff  of  the  Army. 

In  the  primary  schools  the  teachers  \Nill  give  their  pupils  military 
instruction  under  the  direction  of  an  army  officer,  and  in  other  insti¬ 
tutions  the  teachers  of  gymnastics  will  direct  the  work.  Every  year, 
on  August  7,  the  school  battalions,  in  military  formation,  will  solemnly 
swear  their  allegiance  to  the  flag. 

BRAZIL. 

Pedro  II  ScmxiL. — The  Pedro  II  Public  School  in  Petropolis, 
which  was  opened  recently  by  Dr.  Paul  Veiga,  president  of  the  State 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  is  of  the  colonial  style  of  architecture,  designed  by 
Heitor  de  Mello.  It  is  located  on  Avenida  15  de  Noviembro  on  land 
given  by  the  Princess  Isabella,  Duchess  d’Eu,  to  Petropolis,  the  lot 
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being  part  of  the  grounds  of  the  Imperial  Palace.  The  construction 
of  the  building,  erected  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Works,  cost  698,000  milreis. 

CHILE. 

Women  pioxeers  in  the  educational  world. — To  be  the  first  to 
attain  a  coveted  distinction  is  an  honor  which  has  lately  come  to  two 
Chilean  women — the  first  woman  university  professor  and  the  first 
woman  to  receive  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  agriculture.  The  former 
is  Sefiora  Amanda  Labarca  Hubertson,  principal  of  one  of  the  Santi¬ 
ago  schools  and  feminist  leader,  who  has  been  appointed  professor  of 
psychology  in  the  College  of  Philosophy  and  Fine  Arts  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chile,  ills  Excellency  the  President  of  the  Republic  mani¬ 
fested  his  approval  of  this  appointment  by  attending  a  meeting 
arranged  by  the  National  Council  of  Women  and  the  National 
Teachers’  Association  in  honor  of  Seiiora  Labarca  Hubertson. 

On  Sehorita  Victoria  Tagle,  who  presented  a  thesis  on  Casein,  an 
important  product  of  the  dairy  industry  now  receiving  increasing 
attention,  was  conferred  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  agriculture  by  the 
Agronomic  Institute  of  Chile. 

These  pioneers  in  new  fields  for  Chilean  women  will  doubtless  soon 
be  followed  by  others. 

Retirement  of  university  rector. — After  35  years  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  service  in  public  education  Seflor  Domingo  .cVmunategui 
Solar  has  retired  from  the  rectorship  of  the  University  of  Chile.  Some 
of  Senor  Amunategui  Solar’s  policies  are  expressed  in  this  letter  to 
Sefiora  Labarca  Hubertson,  announcing  her  appointment  to  a 
university  professorship  (see  note  above) : 

It  was  with  great  satisfaction  that  I  have  just  signed  the  decree  naming  you  pro¬ 
fessor  extraordinary  of  psychology  and  fine  arts.  To  you  is  given  the  honor  of  being 
the  first  woman  receiving  such  an  apjiointment  from  the  university.  I  beg  you  to 
accept  my  sincere  congratulations  on  your  brilliant  success  in  the  oral  and  written 
examinations. 

On  my  retirement  from  the  rectorship  I  can  recall  with  pride  that  as  director  of 
the  Pedagogic  Institute  I  helped  to  open  the  way  to  entrance  into  that  institution 
for  the  first  women  students,  and  that  it  fell  to  my  lot,  in  July,  1920,  to  take  the  initia¬ 
tive  in  proposing  the  appointment  of  women  teachers  in  high  schools  for  boys. 

Women’s  participation  in  teaching  will  undoubtedly  increase  with  great  rapidity 
until  within  a  few  years  primary  education  will  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  women 
teachers,  as  in  the  United  States,  and  their  rightful  position  will  be  given  to  them  in 
high  schools  for  Ixiys  as  well  as  for  girls. 

You  have  attained  a  still  more  important  iK)sition,  since  you  are  to  fill  a  university 
chair  in  the  Institute  of  Pedagf^y.  I  offer  you  my  liest  wishes  for  your  unqualified 
success. 

Public  primary  schools. — Since  the  compulsory  education  law 
went  into  effect  in  1921  the  number  of  public  primarj’  schools  and  the 
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enrollment  in  them  has  been  steadily  increasing.  The  August,  1922, 
figures  showed  that  there  were  3,105  schools  of  this  type,  392,356 
pupils  enrolled,  and  an  average  attendance  of  289,134,  as  com¬ 
pared  w’ith  3,084  schools,  375,743  pupils  enrolled,  and  an  average 
attendance  of  272,610  in  August,  1921. 

COLOMBIA. 

New  orphan  asylum. — A  countr}’^  boarding  school  will  be  opened 
this  year  in  Medellin,  in  which  primary  and  secondary  instruction 
will  be  given,  one  section  to  be  devoted  to  abnormal  children. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  commercial  studies. 

COSTA  RICA. 

Guanacaste  school  year. — The  new  school  year  in  Guanacaste 
Province  began  December  4  and  will  end  in  September,  1923.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  3'ear  over  30,00  children  were  enrolled  in  the  primary 
grades. 

ECUADOR. 

Agricultural  course. — The  Ministry'  of  Public  Instruction 
ordered  the  teaching  of  the  elements  of  agriculture  in  all  the  rural 
schools,  beginning  in  November,  1922. 

GUATEMALA. 

Agricultural  school. — In  Pamplona,  on  the  site  of  the  old 
School  for  Indigenes  destroyed  bj’  the  earthquake  and  now  rebuilt  in 
two  parts  are  the  National  School  of  Agriculture  and  the  Normal 
School  for  Indigenes.  The  School  of  Agriculture  was  recently 
inaugurated  in  the  presence  of  the  Ministers  of  Agriculture  and  Public 
Instruction  and  a  large  audience.  This  school  will  give  instruction 
to  its  students  regarding  the  native  products  of  Guatemala,  such  as 
resinous  gums,  oleaginous  seeds,  textile  fibers,  and  many  others,  and 
will  teach  scientific  agriculture  in  general. 

Don  Flavio  Guillen,  a  Mexican,  has  been  appointed  director  of  the 
school  on  account  of  his  excellent  agricultural  vrork  in  his  own 
countrj’. 

iLvm. 

Law  STUDENTS. — The  students  of  the  National  Law  School  at  Port 
au  Prince  are  forming  an  association. 

HONDURAS. 

New  SCHOOL. — The  town  of  Salitrdn  has  built  a  new  school  for 
boj’s  which,  with  its  equipment,  cost  4,000  pesos  silver. 
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MEXICO. 

Industrial  instruction. — Under  the  auspices  of  the  Ministry  of 
Industry,  Commerce  and  Labor,  workshops  are  being  constructed 
in  which  free  training  will  be  given  in  various  important  industries, 
such  as  tanning,  art  metal  work,  soap  making,  and  the  manufacture 
of  watches,  silk,  pencils,  and  other  articles.  The  Bureau  of  Industrial 
and  Commercial  Promotion  has  chaise  of  these  free  shops. 

School  notes. — Few  states  in  any  country  devote  as  large  a 
proportion  of  their  budget  to  education  as  the  State  of  Chihuahua, 
wliich  last  year  assigned  966,498  pesos  out  of  a  total  of  1,849,728 
pesos  to  its  schools.  Of  this  amount  507,000  pesos  was  devoted  to 
the  salaries  of  teachers  in  the  primary  schools,  50,000  pesos  to  school 
furniture  and  material,  and  45,000  pesos  to  maintenance  and  con¬ 
struction  of  buildings.  Fifty  pupils  are  clothed,  fed,  and  educated 
at  State  expense  in  the  secondary  school,  the  normal  school,  and  the 
vocational  school  in  connection  with  the  latter,  45  scholarships  in 
the  agricultural  school  at  Ciudad  Ju&rez  also  being  maintained  by 
the  State. 

The  State  of  Durango  has  recently  added  to  its  educational 
institutions  47  new  Federal  schools  taught  by  99  normal-school  grad¬ 
uates,  whose  salaries  amount  to  135,000  pesos.  Besides  these,  14 
primary  schools  and  3  evening  centers  of  popular  education  for 
workers  have  been  opened.  The  registration  in  the  latter  was  so 
narge  that  entrance  had  to  be  denied  to  many  applicants.  Twelve 
elementary  schools  and  2  advanced  schools  in  the  State  have  lately 
been  federalized. 

PARAGUAY. 

Exposition  of  vocational  schools. — An  exposition  in  which 
articles  manufactured  by  the  students  of  the  vocational  schools  were 
exhibited,  was  held  in  Asunci6n,  from  November  25  to  December  3, 
1922,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Among  the  exhibits  were  the  following:  Delicate  drawnwork  and 
lace,  embroideries,  artificial  flowers,  fans,  hats,  and  other  handiwork 
from  the  vocational  school  for  girls;  table  linen,  articles  of  clothing, 
and  other  needlework  from  the  Maria  Auxiliadora  School;  tools, 
brushes,  valises,  compasses,  etc.,  from  the  Polytechnic  School; 
wooden  desks  and  other  articles,  from  the  International  College; 
and  many  other  interesting  objects  from  other  schools. 

PERU. 

Practice  in  English. — A  club  of  Lima  young  women  has  been 
formed  on  the  initiative  of  Srta.  Alvarado  Rivera  for  practice  in 
speaking  English. 

“Lima  High  School.” — This  school,  whose  principal  and  vice 
principal  are  American  women,  had  in  1922  a  registration  of  250  girls 
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in  its  primary,  intermediate,  and  other  departments.  The  three  grad¬ 
uates  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  last  December  read  essays  on 
Nursing  in  Peru,  the  Need  of  Education,  and  the  Peruvian  Woman. 

Gonzalez  Prada  Popular  University. — Classes  for  illiterates 
have  been  opened  in  the  Exposition  Building  in  Lima,  all  who  know 
of  adult  illiterates  being  requested  to  inform  them  of  this  opportunity 
to  obtain  instruction.  A  course  in  practical  telegraphy  is  proving 
popular.  Spanish  grammar  and  English  are  other  subjects  offered  by 
the  Universidad  Popular,  which,  as  readers  of  the  Bulletin  will 
remember,  is  conducted  by  university  students. 

In  Chosica,  a  Lima  suburb,  the  first  evening  entertainment  of  the 
season  consisted  of  musical  numbers  given  by  the  young  people  of 
the  neighborhood,  a  lecture  on  social  hygiene,  and  a  moving  picture 
called  The  Victims  of  Alcohol. 

French  lecturers. — M.  Lucien  Levy  Bruhl,  professor  of  pluloso- 
phy  in  the  Sorbonne,  and  Dr.  Fernando  Lemaitre,  director  of  oto- 
rhinolaringology  in  the  Hospital  of  St.  Louis,  Paris,  'were  welcome 
guests  in  Lima,  as  in  other  South  American  capitals,  where  each 
delivered  several  interesting  lectures. 

SALVADOR. 

School  named  for  Salvador. — On  November  5,  1922,  the 
Argentine  Ministry  of  Public  Education  named  one  of  the  city  schools 
of  Buenos  Aires  after  the  Republic  of  Salvador  as  a  gesture  of* 
fraternity  to  a  sister  nation. 

Military  primary  schools. — The  garrison  schools  of  the  Salva¬ 
dorean  Army  now  teach  not  only  the  military  subjects  necessarj’  for 
soldiers  but  also  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  hygiene,  Spanish, 
geography,  history,  and  civics.  This  is  another  means  of  combating 
illiteracy,  as  some  of  the  young  recruits  [have  received  no  previous 
instruction. 

Rector  of  the  National  University. — Dr.  Salvador  Rivas  Vides 
has  been  appointed  rector  of  the  National  University  by  the 
Government. 

URUGUAY. 

Death  of  distinguished  educator. — Seflora  Marfa  Stagnero  de 
Munar,  one  of  the  prominent  figures  in  the  historj’  of  Uruguayan 
education,  passed  away  last  year  in  Montevideo.  Of  the  40  years  of 
her  teaching  career,  30  were  spent  at  the  head  of  the  Normal  School 
for  Young  Women,  of  which  she  was  the  first  principal.  Her  work 
there,  marked  by  unremitting  toil,  deep  wisdom,  great  devotion  to 
her  task,  and  the  highest  patriotism,  earned  for  her  the  appellation  of 
“Teacher  of  teachers,”  by  which  she  was  known  to  generations  of 
students  and,  indeed,  to  the  country  at  large.  Wlien  ill  health  forced 
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Senora  de  Munar  to  retire  in  1912,  Congress  made  her  honorary  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  normal  school  which  she  had  so  long  directed,  granted  her 
a  life  pension  of  3,600  pesos  a  year,  and  decreed  that  her  portrait 
should  hang  in  the  hall  of  the  school. 


ARGENTINA. 


Hookworm. — The  Province  of  Corrientes  has  recently  passed  a 
law  making  obligatory  the  treatment  of  hookworm  throughout  the 
Province.  All  sufferers  from  hookworm  or  those  suspected  of  having 
the  disease  are  to  call  for  treatment  on  the  board  of  health  of  the 
Province,  on  national  agencies,  or  on  accredited  physicians.  Parents, 
teachers,  or  those  in  charge  of  groups  of  people  are  required  to  assist 
the  authorities  in  carrying  out  this  law.  Principals  or  school  teachers 
who  have  hookworm  suspects  among  their  pupils  may  call  for  direct 
exammation  by  the  local  or  national  authorities.  Patients  who 
refuse  to  take  treatment  maj'  be  isolated  m  special  places  provided  by 
’the  Government  for  their  cure.  ^Vll  proprietors  of  houses,  either  city 
or  rural,  are  immediately  to  provide  proper  sanitar}'  arrangements. 
If  these  have  not  been  constructed  wathin  six  months  after  the  pass¬ 
age  of  the  law  the  house  owners  w'ill  be  fined  100  pesos,  and  5  pesos 
additional  for  each  month  of  delay  in  the  construction. 

Antituberculosis  dispensaries. — In  December  municipal  anti¬ 
tuberculosis  dispensary  No.  4  was  opened  in  Buenos  Aires.  This 
was  in  accordance  with  the  city  ordinance  which  required  the  opening 
of  five  dispensaries  in  the  crow’ded  zones  of  the  municipality,  or  in 
those  where  the  tuberculosis  death  rate  is  high.  The  dispensary  will 
be  open  every  day  from  9  to  11  to  examine  patients,  provide  them 
with  medicine  and  in  certain  cases  with  proper  food.  Dispensary 
No.  3  was  opened  in  November. 

League  of  Social  Prophylaxis. — This  association  has  under¬ 
taken  to  educate  the  Argentuie  woman  hi  regard  to  the  prevention 
and  spread  of  social  diseases,  for  which  purpose  it  is  carrying  out  a 
program  of  lectmes  in  factories  and  shops.  It  is  also  arranging  lec¬ 
tures  before  various  clubs  and  associations.  Before  the  Sociedad 
Cuntijica  Dr.  S.  Barabino  Amadeo  spoke  on  the  Social  Consequences 
of  Venereal  Diseases,  and  Dr.  Fern&ndez  Verano  lectured  to  the 
JJnidn  Feminista  on  Inheritance.  Dr.  Alice  Moreau  de  Jasto,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Union  Feminista  Xacionaly  has  charge  of  a  series  of 
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lectures  to  women  engaged  in  the  tobacco  industry.  A  lecture  on 
Individual  Prophylaxis  for  Venereal  Disease  was  given  in  the  Young 
Women’s  Christian  Association. 

Ophthalmic  Hospital. — The  Sociedad  de  Benejicencia  (National 
Charitable  Association)  has  opened  a  new  building  for  the  Ophthal¬ 
mic  Hospital,  founded  in  1878.  The  new  buildmg  was  constructed 
at  a  cost  of  800,000  pesos,  given  by  Sefiora  Julia  Saenz  Rosas  de 
Rosetti,  on  a  piece  of  groimd  donated  by  the  Government.  In  1921 
this  hospital  cared  for  20,059  new  patients,  performed  2,258  surgical 
operations,  gave  106,736  treatments,  issued  15,610  prescriptions  for 
glasses,  and  gave  13,000  injections.  The  new  building  has  four 
stories  constructed  about  a  central  patio,  and  is  eejuipped  with  all 
the  conveniences  of  a  modern  hospital. 

Bill  regulating  the  labor  of  women  and  children. — See 
page  294. 

BRAZIL. 

Brazilian  investigator. — Dr.  Afranio  Amaral,  Brazilian  scien¬ 
tist  and  serum  investigator,  now  doing  research  work  at  Harvard 
University  in  the  United  States,  is  receiving  the  venom  taken  from 
33  copperheads  and  water  moccasins  in  Bronx  Zoological  Gardens 
for  the  preparation  of  serums  for  the  cure  of  and  immunization 
against  snake  bites.  At  Butantan,  Brazil,  there  is  a  great  laboratory 
where  serums  for  these  purposes  are  made. 

Rockefeller  traveling  fellowships. — Dr.  Simon  dos  Santos 
Bomfim  and  Dr.  Ernesto  de  Souza  Campos  have  recently  returned 
from  the  United  States,  where  they  have  been  studying  on  traveler’s 
fellowships  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

Woman  suffragist  visits  Brazil. — Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt> 
president  of  the  Women’s  International  Suffrage  Alliance,  the 
National  American  Women’s  Suffrage  Association,  and  of  the  Pan 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Women,  arrived  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  in  December  at  the  invitation  of  the  Brazilian  femi¬ 
nists  extended  by  Dr.  Bertha  Lutz,  who  was  Brazilian  delegate  to 
the  Pan  American  Conference  of  Women  held  in  Baltimore  during 
April,  1922.  The  following  series  of  meetings  was  arranged  to  take 
place  in  the  Lawyers’  Institute:  December  19 — Opening  of  Women’s 
Progress  Conference;  Messages  of  Foreign  Delegates;  Woman  in 
History.  December  20 — Careers  and  Opportunities  for  Women;  visit 
of  delegates  to  departments  of  public  health,  and  to  centers  of 
women’s  organizations  for  combating  tuberculosis  and  infant  mor¬ 
tality.  December  21 — Women  as  a  Factor  in  Civic  and  Political 
Life.  December  22 — Woman  as  a  Factor  in  the  Home  and  the  Rural 
Community;  Teaching  and  Application  of  Domestic  Economy  in  Nor¬ 
way;  Visit  to  the  Exposition  of  Women’s  Work  in  Norwegian  Pavilion. 
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December  23 — The  Work  of  Women  in  Civilization;  Address  by 
Mrs.  Catt,  president  of  the  Pan  American  Association  for  the  Progress 
of  Women.  Among  other  subjects  discussed  were:  Women  in  Indus- 
tr}',  and  International  Relations  and  Peace.  Other  meetings  were 
held  December  26  and  27  in  Petropolis. 

“Better  baby”  exhibit. — The  “better  baby”  health  exhibit  in 
the  Polyclinic  on  Avenida  Rio  Branco,  of  which  a  further  account  will 
be  given  next  month,  has  attracted  many  visitors.  During  45  days 
53,961  persons  visited  this  educational  exhibit. 

Red  Cross  pavilion. — The  Red  Cross  pavilion  at  the  Brazilian 
Centennial  was  opened  on  November  30,  1922,  with  many  interesting 
exhibits,  among  which  was  a  completely  furnishetl  operating  room. 

Government  dwellings. — A  contract  for  the  construction  of 
dwellings  for  Government  employees  and  laborers  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
was  signed  recently  between  the  prefecture  and  the  firm  of  Antonio 
Januzzi  &  Cia.  Work  is  to  begin  immediately.  The  houses,  not  to 
exceed  5,000  in  number  and  10  contos  each  in  cost  (about  $1,400  at 
the  present  rate  of  exchange),  are  to  be  divided  into  two  series  of 
eight  types  of  construction  each.  The  purchasers  are  to  have  liberal 
terms  of  payment,  extending  over  a  period  of  15  years,  with  a 
maximum  interest  charge  of  6  per  cent.  {Commerce  Reports.) 

chile. 

Model  housing. — As  a  result  of  a  legacy  left  by  Senor  Agustin 
R.  Edwards  Ross,  18  model  two-story  houses,  each  containing  6  rooms 
and  bath,  have  been  erected  on  a  plot  of  ground  in  Santiago  designated 
for  such  purposes  by  the  testator,  on  part  of  which  one-story  houses 
were  erected  20  years  ago.  The  increasing  value  of  the  land  made 
possible  the  loan  of  money  for  the  erection  of  the  new  dwellings,  which 
will  be  rented  at  reasonable  prices  to  families  of  moderate  means. 
Each  house  has  a  garden. 

Red  Cross. — The  Chilean  Red  Cross,  both  in  its  headquarters  and 
branches,  continues  its  work  in  many  different  directions.  Dr 
Marcial  Martinez  de  Ferrari  has  been  elected  president  of  the  central 
committee  to  succeed  the  late  Admiral  Montt,  Vice  Admiral  Luis 
Castillo  having  been  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  on  the  committee. 

The  recent  earthquake  disaster  called  out  the  best  efforts  of  the 
Chilean  Red  Cross,  which  raised  large  sums  of  money  and  also  con¬ 
tributed  in  many  other  ways  to  the  relief  of  the  sufferers.  The  sani¬ 
tary  brigade  of  the  Valparaiso  chapter  went  north  to  the  ruined  cities, 
offering  to  place  itself  under  the  direction  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
unit  sent  with  the  United  States  Government  supplies  and  physicians 
on  the  cruisers  Denver  and  Cleveland. 

International  cooperation  between  the  Chilean  and  Argentine  Red 
Cross  was  the  aim  of  Dr.  Pedro  L.  Ferrer,  secretary  general  of  the 
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Chilean  Kod  Cross,  who  visited  Argentina  in  November.  He  feels 
that  the  Ked  Cross  of  the  two  countries  faces  the  same  problems, 
especially  in  sanitary  matters.  The  schools  for  nurses  maintained 
by  the  women  of  the  Argentine  Ked  Cross  were  inspected  by  Doctor 
Ferrer,  who  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  useful  work  they  are 
performing. 

Tlie  Talagante  chapter  of  the  Chilean  Red  Cross,  whose  president 
and  founder  is  Sefiora  Gabriela  Ossa  de  Solar,  opened  a  dispensary 
in  March,  1922.  The  attendance  from  that  time  until  December  13 
was  3,353.  An  interne  is  in  daily  attendance,  and  the  physician  of 
the  commune  on  Thursdays  and  Sundays,  ^fhe  officers  of  the  chapter 
and  20  young  women  take  turns  in  serving  as  nurses. 

Second  public  charity  congress. — At  the  invitation  of  the 
upper  council  of  public  charity  the  members  of  the  local  boards, 
hospital  physicians,  and  representatives  of  private  charitable  organ¬ 
izations  were  invited  to  assemble  in  Santiago  last  December  to  discuss 
the  problems  confronting  them.  On  opening  the  meeting  Senor 
Ismael  Vald6s  Valdes,  president  of  the  council,  traced  some  of  the 
improvements  made  in  public  charity  hospitals  since  the  First 
Public  Charity  Congress  in  1917.  These,  he  said,  were  especially 
noticeable  in  the  coordination  of  service,  the  development  of  schools 
for  nurses,  attention  to  diet,  and  the  beginning  of  social  service  for 
the  patients.  Sefior  ^’ald^s  looks  forward  to  a  sj’stem  of  local, 
provincial,  and  zone  hospitals,  the  last  to  be  the  largest,  caring  for 
the  most  serious  cases. 

Many  interesting  conelusions  were  reached  by  the  congress.  In 
accordance  with  the  papers  of  Sefiora  Raquel  Isaza  de  Barros  and 
Sefiora  Concepcifin  Valdes  de  Marchant,  social  welfare  work  should 
be  established  in  ever}’  hospital  and  clinic  by  well-trained  persons, 
if  pt>ssible  paid  for  their  services.  A  law  requiring  workers’  insurance 
against  illness,  accidents,  and  old  age  was  also  advocated,  as  was  a 
commission  to  report  on  child- welfare  legislation. 

School  breakfasts  and  lunches. — The  society  called  Ollas 
Infantiles,  founded  in  April,  1908,  supplies  breakfasts  and  lunches  to 
2,127  poor  children  in  16  Santiago  schools,  having  provided  303,233 
breakfasts  and  lunches  and  201,793  rolls  in  1922  at  a  cost  of  approxi¬ 
mately  120,000  pesos,  30,000  pesos  of  which  was  received  from  the 
Govermnent  and  the  balance  from  private  sources. 

COLOMBIA. 

Prizes  won  by  a  laboratory. — A  famous  chemical  and  bacterio¬ 
logical  laboratory  of  Bogota  won  new  laurels  when  its  jiroducts  were 
highly  commended  and  several  prizes  awarded  at  the  international 
exposition-  which  took  place  in  Quito  in  commemoration  of  the 
Pichincha  Centenarv. 
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(  OSTA  RICA. 

Surgical  ward. — A  new  surgical  ward  has  been  opened  in  the  San 
Rafael  Hospital  of  Puntarenas.  The  new  ward  will  not  only  care 
for  surgical  cases  from  the  city  of  Puntarenas  but  also  from  the 
Province  of  Guanacaste. 

Centenary  of  an  Order  of  Charity. — November  29,  1922,  was 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Piadosa 
InstituciSn  de  San  Juan  de  Dios.  This  was  the  predecessor  of  the 
present  Junta  de  Caridad,  which  now  maintains  hospitals  and  other 
charitable  institutions  in  various  parts  of  the  Republic.  In  1845 
the  general  hospital  was  founded  in  San  Jos6,  in  1852  the  San  Rafael 
Hospital  in  Puntarenas,  in  1868  the  hospital  in  Heredia,  and  in  1880 
the  hospitals  in  Liberia  and  Cartago.  The  hospitals  of  Alajuela 
and  Limon  were  established  in  1804,  and  in  1891  the  hospitals  in 
Grecia  and  Palmeres.  These  hospitals  have  been  chiefly  under  the 
management  of  the  Junta  de  Caridad.  The  first  Costa  Rican  hospital 
for  the  succor  of  the  poor  was  opened  in  Cartago  in  1784  by  the 
Bishop  of  Nicaragua  and  ('osta  Rica. 

CUBA. 

Spanish  Reh  Cross  decorations. — The  supreme  assembly  of 
the  Spanish  Red  Cross  has  conferred  decorations  as  follows:  Upon 
Gen.  Miguel  Varona  del  Castills,  president  of  the  Cuban  Red  Cross, 
the  medal  of  honor;  upon  Col.  Morales  Coello  and  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Carricarte,  gold  medals  of  the  first  class;  and  upon  other  members  of 
the  society,  silver  medals  of  the  second  class. 

Health  contest. — A  contest  whose  purpose  was  to  promote 
dental  hygiene  was  held  last  November  among  5,000  school  cliildren 
of  the  city  of  Habana  under  the  auspices  of  the  Odontological  Society. 

DOMINICAN  republic. 

Uo-mixican  Red  Cross. — A  few  months  ago  the  Dominican  Red 
Cross  held  a  most  successful  meeting  to  prepare  for  the  annual  roll 
call  and  make  plans  for  intensifying  and  extending  its  work.  It  is 
proposed  to  secure  a  Red  Cross  nurse  to  teach  classes  in  home  hygiene 
and  care  of  the  sick;  to  aid  the  needy  in  hospitals,  orphan  as^dums,  and 
other  institutions;  to  succor  the  victims  of  catastrophes;  and  in  general 
to  help  any  person  in  distress.  The  sum  of  $3,667  was  spent  last 
year,  in  addition  to  large  gifts  of  supplies. 

Laboratory  in  Santiago. — The  Department  of  Public  Health 
has  been  given  charge  of  the  municipal  laboratory  in  Santiago,  to 
which  will  be  added  new  ec|uipment.  A  scientifically  trained  director 
will  be  placed  in  charge. 
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ECUAI>OR. 

Workmen’s  houses. — The  cantonal  council  of  Guayaquil  will 
begin  the  construction  of  workmen’s  houses,  for  which  the  municipal¬ 
ity  has  appropriated  25,000  sucres,  and  from  1924  wdll  annually 
appropriate  equal  or  greater  sums  until  the  necessary  building  is 
completed.  The  council  will  also  furnish  the  lots,  the  gravel  and 
stone  for  the  grading  and  building.  The  council  will  appoint  a 
building  commission  composed  of  a  member  of  the  council  and  six 
workmen  to  supervise  the  building. 

Red  Cross. — The  President  of  the  Republic  has  recognized  the 
Red  Cross  founded  by  legislative  decree  of  October  24,  1910,  and 
executive  decree  of  August  6,  1920,  as  the  auxiliary  of  the  Sanitation 
Service  of  the  National  Army,  and  as  the  only  Red  Cross  Society 
existing  in  Eucador. 

School  for  nurses. — A  German  head  nurse  has  been  engaged  by 
the  Ecuadorean  Government  to  come  to  Quito  to  found  a  school  for 
trained  nurses.  The  Junta  de  Beneficencia  of  Guayaquil  is  to  send 
two  young  women  from  that  city  to  Quito  to  study  nursing. 

Regulation  of  drug  importation. — See  page  295. 

GUATEMALA. 

Casa  del  Nino. — ^The  orphanage  known  as  Casa  del  Nino  has 
received  92,538  pesos  Guatemalan  money  and  $120  raised  by  sub¬ 
scription.  The  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  has  ordered  the 
establishment  of  a  kindergarten  in  the  Casa  del  Niflo  to  begin  in  the 
school  year  of  1923.  The  asylum  is  under  the  management  of  the 
Sociedad  Protectora  del  Niflo  (Society  for  the  Protection  of  Children). 

Medical  society. — The  Jos6  Felipe  Flores  Medical  Society  of 
Guatemala  City  is  developing  an  extensive  program  for  the  discussion 
of  various  subjects  relating  to  medicine,  surgery,  and  public  health. 

Serum  and  vaccine  service. — The  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  instituted  a  serum  and  vaccine  service  for  the  benefit  of  agri¬ 
culturists,  to  prevent  the  inception  and  spread  of  epidemic  animal 
diseases.  Anthrax,  blackleg,  diarrhea,  tetanus,  rabies,  tuberculosis, 
hog  cholera,  and  other  diseases  may  now  be  combated  in  this  man¬ 
ner.  The  serums  are  on  sale  in  the  bureau  of  zootechnics  and 
veterinary  science. 

Women’s  club. — The  statutes  of  the  Sociedad  Centro  Femenil 
1921,  of  Guatemala  City,  founded  in  February,  1921,  were  approved 
by  the  Government  in  December,  1922.  The  club’s  purpose  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  from  the  dues  medical  attendance,  libraries,  social  entertainments, 
and  other  benefits  for  women  who  are  employed. 

HAITI. 

Athletic  events. — The  press  announced  in  December  that  the 
I  mion  of  Athletic  Societies  planned  a  championship  series  of  football 
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games  and  championship  athletic  meets  for  January  and  February 
of  this  year. 

Labor  commission. — See  page  296. 

MEXICO. 

Woman  suffrage. — The  State  of  San  Luis  Potosi  has  granted 
to  women  of  age  who  know  how  to  read  and  write  the  right  to  vote 
and  to  hold  office  under  certain  conditions.  Beginning  July  31,  1924, 
they  may  take  part  in  municipal  elections,  and  beginning  July  31, 
1925,  they  are  given  all  rights  of  suffrage.  Women  members  of 
religious  associations  and  women  being  educated  or  cared  for  by 
such  associations  will  not  be  given  the  .vote. 

Sanitary  measures. — The  upper  health  council  plans  to  carry  on 
during  the  first  half  of  1923  an  intensive  campaign  against  the 
mosquito  which  transmits  yellow  fever.  From  Tampico  to  M6rida, 
along  the  Gulf  coast,  and  in  the  State  of  Colima  the  physicians  of  the 
health  department  wdll  direct  the  efforts  of  a  large  force  of  men,  who 
will  put  oil  on  pools  of  water  and  carry  out  other  precautions  in  the 
hope  that  there  will  be  no  case  of  yellow  fever  in  1923. 

Due  to  the  efforts  of  the  health  department,  the  mortality  from 
malaria  in  Tampico  was  reduced  from  1,522  in  1920  to  564  in  1921. 
Figures  for  the  first  11  months  of  1922  showed  539  deaths  from  this 
cause. 

NICARAGUA. 

Hospital  San  Vicente. — This  hospital,  operated  by  the  committee 
of  public  charity  of  Le6n,  has  issued  a  ruling  that  all  patients  entering 
the  hospital  as  private  patients  must  pay  5  to  10  pesos  for  rooms. 
Internes  are  to  assist  in  operations. 

Regulations  for  sanitation. — Government  regulations  have 
been  issued  for  the  guidance  of  property  owners  and  occupants  of 
rented  property  in  keeping  houses,  yards,  wells,  tanks,  garbage 
containers,  and  sanitary  arrangements  screened,  and  in  some  cases 
sprayed  with  petroleum  once  a  week.  Failure  to  obey  these  regu¬ 
lations  will  be  punishable  by  a  fine  of  one  to  five  c6rdobas.  Funds 
from  fines  so  collected  will  be  turned  over  to  the  sanitary  engineer 
of  the  Department  for  the  Prevention  of  Hookworm. 

PANAMA. 

School  for  deaf  mutes. — This  school  has  been  opened  in  the 
vocational  school  building  in  Panama  City.  Dr.  Benjamin  de  Castro, 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  school,  has  modeled  his  course  upon  that  of 
the  Buenos  Aires  institution  for  deaf  mutes. 

29894— 23— Bull.  3 - 7 
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Orphan  asylum. — The  corner  stone  of  an  orphan  asylum  for  girls 
on  the  Corozal  road  on  the  outskirts  of  Panama  was  laid  in  December. 
A  boys’  orphan  asylum  was  already  in  existence.  The  new  orphan 
school  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  Hijas  de  Marin. 

PARAGUAY. 

Tuberculosis  hospital. — The  Women’s  Charity  Association  has 
donated  140,551.64  pesos  national  currency  to  public  charity  for  the 
construction  of  a  tuberculosis  hospital  on,  the  property  adjoining  the 
National  Hospital  of  Asuncidn. 

With  impressive  ceremony  the  corner  stone  of  this  hospital  was 
laid  by  the  association  on  December  25,  1922,  in  the  presence  of  the 
public  authorities  and  a  large  audience. 

Protection  of  .\ximals  and  trees. — The  municipal  council  has 
passed  an  ordinance  by  which  it  is  absolutely  prohibited  to  kill, 
mutilate  or  wound  an  anunal  in  the  street  or  other  public  place, 
unless  it  is  a  menace  to  private  or  public  safety,  to  wound  domestic 
animals  or  beat  them  with  a  wooden,  iron  or  any  other  kind  of  weapon, 
or  to  whip  them  when  they  have  fallen  down  or  make  them  suffer 
in  any  way  to  compel  them  to  do  more  work  than  they  can  reasonably 
perform;  to  work  a  crippled  animal  or  allow  it  to  draw  a  tramway 
car  with  a  number  of  passengers  exceeding  that  authorized  by  the 
municipal  authorities;  and  to  transport  animals  with  their  feet 
tied. 

The  hunting  regulations  stipulated  in  this  ordinance  prohibit 
hunting  within  the  limits  of  the  municipality  •without  a  permit  from 
the  municipal  authorities,  killing  tame  pigeons  and  various  domes¬ 
ticated  animals,  and  selling  eggs  of  wild  birds,  or  the  birds  themselves; 
and  fishing  regulations  prohibit  the  use  of  dynamite  and  nets  with 
a  mesh  of  less  than  2  centimeters,  except  when  used  for  scientific  or 
public  purposes. 

By  this  decree  it  is  also  prohibited  to  pick  flowers  or  uproot  plants 
from  the  municipal  nurseries,  w^alks  and  parks,  or  cut  down  trees, 
either  wild  or  cultivated,  that  adorn  the  avenues  or  grow  by  the 
roadside. 

The  violation  of  these  regulations  will  be  punished  by  fine  according 
to  the  law. 

PERU. 

Maternity  prizes. — Applications  for  the  two  houses  to  be  awarded 
as  Government  maternity  prizes  to  the  middle  and  working  class 
mothers  of  8  or  more  healthy  children  under  18  3’ears  of  age  were 
received  in  December,  1922.  It  w^as  also  a  requirement  that  the 
children  should  have  received  proper  schooling  for  their  age.  The 
houses  are  not  to  cost  more  than  1,000  Peruvian  pounds. 
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Ambulance  car. — The  Central  Railroad  has  presented  to  the 
Women’s  Antituberculosis  League  an  ambulance  car,  christened 
“The  Red  Cross,”  for  transporting  tuberculous  patients  to  the 
mountains.  It  contains  eight  beds  and  two  cots  and  is  completely 
equipped  with  medical  and  surgical  necessities. 

Syphilis  hospital. — In  December  last  a  hospital  for  syphilitic 
women  was  opened  in  Lima.  Besides  the  rooms  for  patients  there 
are  an  operating  room,  dining  room,  three  patios  ^vith  gardens,  and 
quarters  for  nurses.  The  public  welfare  commission  has  charge  of 
the  hospital. 

Labor  library. — A  free  library  which,  besides  its  collection  of 
books,  receives  periodicals,  reviews  and  other  publications  of  American 
labor  and  student  oiganizations,  is  at  the  service  of  residents  of  Lima. 

SALVADOR. 

Atiquizaya  axtihookworm  office. — ^As  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  statistics,  the  work  of  the  antihookworm  ofl&ce  in  Atiquizaya 
has  made  a  notable  difference  in  the  health  of  the  population  in  the 
past  year,  4,430  new  examinations  having  been  made  for  hookworm, 
added  to  the  4,096  examinations  already  made.  Positive  hookworm 
cases  reached  2,790,  as  reported  from  the  first  examination.  The 
total  number  of  persons  cured  of  that  disease  was  1,480;  513  first 
treatments  were  given  for  ascarides,  366  second  treatments,  and  192 
third  treatments.  The  total  number  of  houses  in  the  town  was  623, 
of  which  544  had  sanitary  arrangements,  55  more  were  hiving  them 
built,  13  were  without,  and  11  were  pulled  down. 

Public  assistance. — The  various  branches  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Assistance  carried  out  works  as  follows  during  the  month  of 
October,  1922:  Prophylactic  night  clinics  for  men  in  the  capital: 
Santa  Lucfa,  520  treatments;  Concepci6n,  321  treatments;  Cande¬ 
laria,  244  treatments.  Gota  de  Leche  (milk  station)  in  San  Salvador: 
3,125  tickets  distributed;  2,632  bottles  of  milk  distributed;  pre¬ 
viously  registered  babies,  99;  registered  during  the  month,  22; 
registrations  canceled,  6;  average  daily  attendance,  100;  8  lectures 
delivered  and  9  informative  reports  and  pamphlets  distributed. 

Consultation  office:  240  children  were  brought  to  the  consultation 
office,  346  prescriptions  filled,  278  sick  children  treated,  and  1  death 
registered. 

The  Gota  de  Leche  (milk  station)  of  Sonsonate  gave  milk  to  28 
mothers,  and  treated  14  children  for  different  ailments.  The  free 
clinic  of  San  Miguel  treated  32  sick  persons. 

URUGUAY. 

Day  nursery  and  dispensary  in  El  Cerro. — ^A  Day  Nursery 
(No.  5)  and  dispensary  (No.  2)  were  recently  opened  by  the  public 
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welfare  commission  in  El  Cerro,  a  suburb  of  Montevideo.  This 
nurser}'  is  attended  by  136  children  from  3  to  5  years  of  age,  who 
receive  care  and  protection  as  well  as  food  and  preschool  instruction. 
The  building  has  lai^e  classrooms,  dining  rooms,  baths,  and  a  spacious 
playground. 

The  dispensary  consists  of  a  milk  station,  of  which  the  child 
welfare  and  nurses  department  has  oversight,  a  polyclinic  for  general 
diseases,  a  dental  clinic,  and  a  dispensary  for  venereal  diseases. 

VENEZUELA. 

National  Red  Cross  dispensary. — As  already  noted  in  the 
Bulletin,  a  dispensary,  whose  purpose  was  the  treatment  of  syphilis, 
was  recently  established  in  Caracas  by  the  Venezuelan  Red  Cross.  A 
large  number  of  patients  come  in  consultation  hours,  which  are  held 
from  9  to  11  in  the  morning  for  men  and  from  3  to  5  in  the  afternoon 
for  women.  Injections  are  given  at  the  same  time. 

Now,  however,  the  dispensary  is  broadening  its  Held,  for  Dr.  G. 
Hernandez  Zozaya  is  to  hold  an  office  hour  for  children,  and  Dr. 
Gutierrez  Alfaro  will  have  a  clinic  for  women,  in  which  it  is  hoped  to 
accomplish  much  in  the  way  of  prenatal  care.  The  Red  Cross  offers 
this  service  gratuitously,  and  desires  to  make  it  available  to  as 
many  women  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  work  for  the  protection  of 
children  may  be  carried  on  with  an  increasing  measure  of  success. 


ARGENTINA. 


New  naval  vessels. — The  Ministry  of  the  Navy  has  reported  the 
arrival  of  the  sea-going  tug  which  the  United  States  agreed  to  fur¬ 
nish  to  Argentina  as  part  payment  for  the  transport  Azopardo,  sunk 
in  collision  wdth  the  American  ship  American  Legion.  A  .transport 
was  also  turned  over  by  the  United  States  to  Argentina  for  the  same 
reason  on  January  12.  This  new  transport  is  to  be  named  America. 

Monuments  to  Ascasubi  and  Avellaneda. — On  November  17, 
1922,  a  monument  to  Hilario  AscAsubi,  gaucho  poet  and  soldier  of 
the  independence,  was  unveiled  in  the  Recoleta  Cemetery,  Buenos 
Aires. 

A  monument  to  Dr.  Nicol4s  Avellaneda  was  unveiled  in  the  same 
cemetery  on  November  25,  1922,  the  thirty-seventh  anniversary  of 
the  stateman’s  death,  the  ceremonies  being  attended  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Government,  military  and  naval  officers,  and  delegations 
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from  various  societies.  It  was  during  the  administration  of  Doctor 
Avellaneda  as  President  of  Argentina  that  Buenos  Aires  was  made 
the  federal  capital. 

Lecture  by  an  American  .museu.m  director. — Dr.  William  P. 
Wilson  recently  gave  a  lecture  before  the  school  of  economics,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Buenos  Aires.  The  subject  of  the  lecture  was  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Museum  of  Philadelphia,  of  which  Doctor  Wilson  is  director,  and 
his  description  of  the  museum  and  its  work  was  of  great  interest  to 
the  audience,  as  he  spoke  especially  of  the  Argentine  exhibits  and  of 
the  usefulness  of  the  museum’s  display  of  wool. 

BRAZIL. 

American  co-Mmission. — President  Bernardes  received  the  Ameri¬ 
can  commission  to  the  Brazilian  Centennial  on  December  19,  1922, 
and  was  invited  to  attend  the  inauguration  of  the  American  Pavilion 
and  the  American  Industrial  Building  on  December  23. 

CHILE. 

Visit  of  Santos  Dumont. — Declared  the  “illustrious  guest”  of 
the  city  of  Santiago,  Seflor  Alberto  Santos  Dumont,  the  famous 
Brazilian  aviator,  was  given  a  most  cordial  welcome  by  officials  and 
public  alike  on  the  occasion  of  his  recent  visit.  Fifteen  military  air¬ 
planes  took  the  air  at  once  at  the  aviation  school  in  his  honor;  a 
street  was  named  for  him;  he  was  the  center  of  many  functions,  and 
the  recipient  of  the  Al  merito  medal  from  the  Government. 

COLOMBIA. 

Peace  Day. — By  a  law  sanctioned  by  Congress,  November  21, 
1922,  was  declared  a  national  holiday  and  named  “  Dfa  de  la  Paz.  ” 
This  date,  which  is  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  treaty  of  the 
Wisconsin,  signed  November  21,  1902,  was  celebrated  with  great 
rejoicing  throughout  the  Republic. 

The  signatories  of  that  pact,  pledging  the  faith  of  the  Colombian 
political  parties,  closed  an  era  of  strife  and  established  the  peace  of 
"the  Republic  on  a  definite  basis. 

When  this  law  was  under  consideration  in  Parliament,  the  com¬ 
mittee  alluded  to  the  reforms  in  institutional  and  material  order 
which  had  been  made  in  favor  of  peace,  the  most  important  being 
the  amendments  to  the  constitution,  which  made  it  genuinely 
national,  giving  a  wide  scope  to  public  opinion,  and  insuring  the 
proportional  representation  of  the  political  parties,  the  limitation 
of  public  authority,  and  all  the  protective  measures  distinctive  of  a 
Republican  Government.  Mention  was  also  made  of  the  superior 
courts  and  the  authority  given  the  supreme  court  to  revoke  unconstitu¬ 
tional  laws,  thus  placing  a  check  on  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  Govenunent. 
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CUBA. 

Benavente. — On  December  17,  1922,  the  famous  Spanish  author 
and  dramatist,  Sr.  Jacinto  Benavente,  arrived  in  Habana,  where  he 
received  a  very  warm  welcome  from  the  populace  and  was  the  guest 
of  honor  at  an  official  banquet  given  by  the  mayor  of  the  city. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBUC. 

Dr.  Manuel  Arturo  Machado. — On  December  10,  1922,  Dr. 
Manuel  Arturo  Machado  died  in  Santo  Domingo  at  the  t^e  of  52 
years.  He  was  known  and  honored  as  a  professor  of  law,  jurist, 
author,  statesman,  and  orator.  Doctor  Machado  at  one  time  served 
as  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court  and  later  as  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Affairs. 

GUATEMALA. 

Police  department. — An  identification  section  has  been  added 
to  the  police  department  of  Guatemala  City  to  take  chaise  of  finger 
printing  and  anthropological  information. 

Library  donation. — ^The  library  department  of  the  Mexican 
Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  has  sent  a  gift  of  books  to  the  library 
of  the  Society  of  Natural  Sciences  and  Pharmacy  of  Guatemala.  The 
donation  includes  works  of  literature,  science,  sociology,  history, 
mathematics,  physics,  sanitation  and  medicine. 

Aviation. — The  Department  of  Aviation  is  training  Guatemalan 
pilots  and  reconstructing  planes  in  the  national  aircraft  shop.  Sr. 
Ricardo  Rodas,  a  Guatemalan,  recently  made  a  flight  in  a  Bleriot 
reconstructed  in  the  shop  at  the  aviation  field.  Sr.  Miguel  Garcia 
Granados  has  been  making  exhibition  flights. 

HAITI. 

Fire  prevention. — Fire-prevention  week  was  observed  in  Port 
au  Prince  last  December,  when  the  public  was  urged  to  dispose  of 
all  inflammable  debris  collected  in  or  near  buildings. 

HONDURAS. 

Tegucigalpa-Managua  FLIGHT. — On  December  17,  1922,  Aviator 
Massi  made  a  successful  flight  from  Tegucigalpa  to  Managua,  about 
150  miles  distant. 

MEXICO. 

Facts  ahont  Mexico— Ovi  January  1,  1923,  El  Universal,  an  impor¬ 
tant  paper  of  Mexico  City,  published  a  large  special  edition  with  many 
illustrations  which  bore  the  title  “C6mo  es  Mexico.”  The  geology 
of  the  Republic,  its  hydrography,  climate,  physical  aspects,  com¬ 
plex  social  problems  and  practically  every  aspect  of  its  economic 
life  and  natural  resources  are  covered  by  interesting  and  valuable 
articles.  Statistics  regarding  agricultural,  mining,  and  petroleum 
production,  a  description  of  the  forest  wealth  of  the  country  and 
Mexican  flora  and  fauna,  a  discussion  of  the  means  of  communication. 
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and  useful  information  for  those  interested  in  any  way  in  Mexican 
affairs  are  to  he  found  here. 

This  important  compilation,  the  result  of  national  initiative  and 
cooperation,  is  a  valuable  work  of  reference  regarding  Mexico,  giving 
a  clear  conception  of  its  wealth  and  progress. 

PANAMA.  • 

Strangers’  Club. — The  Strangers’  Club  of  Colon  opened  its  new 
building  on  December  16,  1922.  The  inauguration  of  the  fine  club¬ 
house  was  attended  by  many  guests. 

Sr.  Jacinto  Benavente. — The  Spanish  dramatist  just  named, 
who  lately  received  the  Nobel  prize  for  literature,  gave  two  perform¬ 
ances  with  his  theater  company  at  the  National  Theater  in  Panama, 
after  having  visited  Argentina  and  other  South  American  countries. 
Sefior  Benavente  and  his  company  were  en  route  to  Cuba  and  New 
York. 

PARAGUAY. 

Guarani  play. — In  December,  1922,  a  play  by  the  poet  Barrios 
entitled  “Amor  y  L&grimas,”  written  and  performed  in  Guarani,  the 
indigene  language  of  Paraguay,  was  staged  for  the  first  time  in  a 
Paraguayan  theater.  The  story  of  the  play  is  taken  from  typical 
scenes  in  Paragua3'an  country  life. 

URUGUAY. 

Decorations. — The  President  of  the  Republic  of  Portugal  con¬ 
ferred  on  President  Brum  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Tower 
and  Sword;  on  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  ex-ambassador  of 
Uruguay  on  a  special  mission  to  Brazil,  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order 
of  Christ;  and  on  the  Undersecretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  in¬ 
troducer  of  ambassadors  the  insignia  of  officer  and  commander  of  the 
same  order,  respectively. 

VENEZUELA. 

Statue  of  Marshal  Sucre. — Bj"  presidential  decree  an  eques¬ 
trian  statue  will  be  erected  to  the  memorj"  of  the  Marshal  of  Ayacucho 
in  the  town  of  Maracay. 

Friendly  relations  between  Colombia  and  Venezuela. — The 
Government  of  Venezuela  has  conferred  the  Collar  of  the  Order  of  the 
Liberator  on  His  Excellency  Gen.  Pedro  Nel  Ospina,  President  of 
Colombia;  the  medal  of  the  highest  degree  of  the  same  order  on  D'r. 
Jorge  Velez,  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations;  the  rank  of  officer  of  the 
order  on  Dr.  Antonio  G6mez  Restrepo,  Secretarj"  of  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions;  and  that  of  commander  of  the  order  on  Gen.  Luis  Morales 
Berti,  director  of  the  Telegraph  Department. 

New  theater. — Work  has  begun  on  the  capacious  new  theater  to 
be  built  in  the  town  of  Ocumarc  del  Tuj'.  It  will  be  suitable  for  any 
kind  of  entertainments. 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  JANUARY  25,  1923. 

Subject.  I>ate.  |  Author. 


-tROENTINA. 


192:2. 


Proposed  live-stock  census  of  Argentina .  Dec.  1 


Live  stock  in  Province  of  Buenos  Aires . .do., 

Municipal  taxes  on  cars  and  trucks . do.. 


Cereal  prices  week  ending  Dee.  14,  1922 .  Dec.  19 

BOUVIA. 

Statistics  of  Bolivian  imports  for  the  year  1921 .  Dee.  2K 

BRAZIL. 

Saturday  night  cables  from  Recife  to  tbe  United  States .  Dec.  2 


W.  Henry  Robertson,  consul 
general  at  Buenos  .Vires. 
Do. 

Wilbert  L.  Bonney,  consul  at 
Rosario. 

Raleigh  A.  Gibson,  con.sul  in 
charge,  Buenos  .Vires. 


DayleC.  McDonough,  consul 
at  La  Paz. 


Municipal  loan  for  Recife . ■  Dec. 

Tbe  Brazilian  lumber  market .  Dec. 


Customs  receipts  in  Brazil  during  1921 .  Dec.  13 

Steel  plant  at  Ribeirao  Preto .  Dec.  20 

Cotton  exports  for  9  months  of  1922 . ;  Dec.  21  i 

Production  of  “yerva  maU,”  in  State  of  Parana . '  Dec.  23  ' 


Principal  exports  and  total  imports  of  Brazil  from  January  to  Dec.  27 
October,  1922. 

New  tobacco  experimental  station  and  seed  farm  for  Brazil . ;...do . 


C.  R.  Cameron,  consul  at 
Pernambuco. 

Do. 

A.  T.  Ilaeberle,  consul  in 
charge,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

R.  M.  Lawton,  consul  at  Sao 
Paulo. 

.V.  E.  Haeberle. 


Do. 


CHILE. 

Radio  telephone  to  be  tested  in  Chile's  desert  lands .  Dec.  7- 

Bolivian  commen-e  through  the  port  of  Arica . 1  Nov.  24 

Crop  report . |  Nov.  29 

Chilean  internal  revenue  statistics .  Dec.  9 


Increased  earnings  of  Chilean  state  railways . '  Dec.  16 

Summary  of  ChilM  agricultural  conditions . ;  Dec.  19 

Building  boom  in  Central  Chile . !  Dec.  26 


Richard  P.  Butrick,  vice  con¬ 
sul  at  Iquique. 

Egmont  C.  von  Tresckow, 
consul  at  Arica. 

S.  Reid  Thompson,  consul  at 
Concepcion. 

C.  F.  Deichman,  consul  gen¬ 
eral  at  Valparaiso. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Novemlier.  1922,  reimrt  on  general  conditions,  eximrls,  construc¬ 
tion  work,  etc. 


William  A.  Uicke, 
sul  at  Bananqui 


tOSTA  RK  A. 

Opportunity  for  A  vwado  culture  in  Costa  Rica . 1  Nov.  l.'i 


John  James  Meily,  consul  at 
I  Port  Limon. 

Statistics  of  1921-22  coffee  crop .  Dec.  9  Henry  8.  W'aterman,  con.sul 


.Market  for  textbooks  in  Costa  Rica .  Dec.  14  ' 

Method  of  applying  duties  in  (V»ta  Rita .  Dec.  20 


at  !«n  Jose. 
Do. 

Do. 


Dwamber  report  on  general  conditions .  Jan. 

Ruling  affecting  insurance  law . j...do. 


Do. 

Do. 


tl'BA.  1  ' 

Outlook  for  1922-23  sugar  crop  in  Oriente  Province . ^  De*-.  12 

The  market  for  flour . j  Doc.  14 

.‘tugar  crop  in  Cienfuegos  con.sular  district  for  1922 .  De<-.  16 

ECl'AIKiR. 

.Vmendinents  lo  Ecuadorian  ini|Mirl  tariff .  Die.  12 


Harold  I).  Clum,  consul  at 
.Santiago  de  Cuba. 

Charles  Forman,  consul  at 
Nueva  Gerona. 

Frank  Bohr,  consul  at  Cien- 
fiiegos. 


Frederic  W.  Coding,  consul 
general  at  Guayaquil. 
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Reports  Received  to  January  25,  1923. 


Subject.  1 

Date.  1 

.Vuthor. 

GUATEMALA. 

Guatemala  automobile  market . 

Dec.  11 

.\rthur  r.  Frost,  consul  at 

Report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  November,  1922 . 

Dec.  15  1 

Guatemala  Citv. 

Do. 

Kiiiit  shipment  of  marble  from  Guatemala . 

Dec.  28 

Do. 

Valuatiw  of  cedar  and  other  hardwoods . 

Dec.  29 

Do. 

HONDURAS. 

Kxploratioos  in  Department  of  Olancho . 

Nov.  21 

Robert  L.  Keiser,  consul  at 

Foreiitn  trade  of  Honduras  duriuR  fiscal  vear  ended  Julv  31, 1922. 

Nov.  27 

T^ucigalpa. 

TeguciRalpa  station  of  the  Tropi<«l  Radio  TeleRraph  Co . 

Dec.  10 

Do. 

The  market  for  motor  vehicles . . . 

Dec.  15 

Do. 

MEXICO. 

Rotary  Club  organized  in  Tampico . 

Dec.  14 

James  B.  Stewart,  consul  at 

The  insurance  business  in  Mexico . 

Dec.  27 

Tampico. 

Claude  I  Dawson,  consul  at 

New  regulations  governing  revalidation  of  foreign  diplomas  for 

Dec.  28 

Mexico  Citv. 

Do. 

the  practice  of  professions  in  Mexico. 

Registration  and  use  of  automotive  vehicles . 

1923. 
Jan.  2 

Do. 

Modifleation  of  import  duties  on  almonds  and  cticoa . 

Jan.  3 

Do. 

NICARAGUA. 

Survey  of  general  conditions  lor  November,  1922 . 

1922. 
Dec.  15 

Harold  Plavter,  consul  at 

I’ossible  market  for  portable  electric  plants . 

Dec.  19 

Corinto. 

Do. 

PANAMA. 

Report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  Novemlier,  1922 . 

Dec.  26 

George  Orr,  consul  at  Pana- 

ma  City. 

PERU. 

Electric  current  available  in  Peru . 

Nov.  25 

Claude  E.  Guyant.  consul  in 

The  market  for  textbooks . 

Dec.  5 

charge.  CaIlao-L4ma. 

Do. 

Peruvian  foreign  trade  first  10  months  of  1922 . 

Dec.  24 

Do. 

URUGUAY. 

1 

Foreign  trade  of  Uruguay  for  September,  1922,  and  from  Jan.  1 
to  .'4pt.  30,  1922. 

1  Nov.  27 

David  J.  D.  Mvers,  consul  at 

! 

.Moote\'ideo. 

VENEZUELA. 

Sugar  production  for  season  of  1922-23 . 

.1  Dec.  27 

S.  J.  Fletcher,  vice  consul  at 

1 

La  Guaira. 

Publications  aoded  to  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library  during  August, 

1922. 

{Continued from  February.) 
general  books. 

Metodo  de  corte  ropa  blanca,  ropa  de  color  de  senoras,  ninos  y  caballeros,  corsds  para 
sefiora.  [Por]  Sara  C.  v.  de  Quirde  ,  .  .  Paris,  Imprenta  H.  Elias,  no  date. 
illuB.  240  p.  8°. 

Notes  and  news  on  international  educational  affairs.  New  York,  Institute  of  Inter¬ 
national  Education.  April  10,  1922.  fold,  tables.  37  p.  8°. 

Second  general  meeting  international  chamber  of  commerce,  Rome,  March  19-26, 
1923.  Washington,  .Vmerican  Section,  International  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
1922.  illus.  map.  4°.  pamp. 

Telephone  and  telegraph  statistics  of  American  Republics  (including  the  Guianas 
and  British  Honduras).  January  1,  1921.  New  York,  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Co.,  1922.  Bulletin  No.  11.  [6]  p.  4°. 

The  cotton  control  board.  By  Hubert  D.  Henderson,  M.  A.,  Carnegie  Endowment 
for  International  Peace.  Oxford;  At  the  Clarendon  Press,  1922.  xiv,  74, 
7  p.  4“. 

The  new  Latin  America.  By  J.  Warshaw,  Ph.  D.  With  an  introduction  by  James 
E.  LeRoesignol.  LL.  D.  New  York,  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company,  1922.  front, 
pis.  xxi,  415  p.  map.  8°. 

The  triumph  of  American  diplomacy.  By  Hannis  Taylor.  Washington,  G.  P.  0., 
1922.  22  p.  8°. 

MAPS. 


CUBA. 

Map  of  the  active  sugar  plantations  of  the  Island  of  Cuba.  Giving  the  names  and 
showing  the  location  of  all  centrals.  Compiled  by  Munson  Steamship  Lines. 
Published  by  The  Cuba  Review,  New  York,  1922*.  Size  14  x  35^  inches. 

MEXICO. 

Carta  del  ferrocarril  Sur  Pacffico  Mazatlan  a  Tepic.  Escala  1:500,000.  Size  16 J  x 
26J  inches.  Secretaria  de  Comunicaciones  y  Obras  Publicas.  Seccidn  de 
Cartografia  y  Dibujo,  Mexico.  [Blue  print,  revised  in  1922.] 

Carta  general  de  caminos  de  los  Estadoe  Unidos  Mexicanoe.  Formada  por  la  Direc- 
ci6n  de  Caminos  y  Puentes,  con  mejoramiento  de  dates.  Por  disposiciun  del 
Secretario  de  Comunicaciones  y  Obras  Publicas.  Ing.  Manuel  Rodriguez 
Gutierrez,  1920.  Escala  1:2,000,000.  Size  43  x  66  inches.  (Blueprint.) 

Carta  general  de  los  ferrocarriles  de  la  Repdblica  Mexicana.  Escala  1:4,000,000. 

Size  22  X  33  inches.  &Iayo  de  1916.  [Blue  print.] 

Communications  map  of  Mexico.  Polyconic  projection  U.  S.  C.  &  G.  Survey  tables. 
Scale  1:2,500,000.  Size  34  x  48J  inches.  Military  Intelligence  Division, 
General  Staff,  U.  S.  A.  1922.  Map  No.  66. 

GENERAL. 

The  Atlantic.  [Map  showing  cable  lines  and  distances].  Scale  1:23,433,200.  Size 
33J  X  2bi  inches.  Compiled  by  Military  Intelligence  Division,  G-2.  General 
Staff,  U.  S.  Army,  1922.  (M.  I.  D.  G.  S.  Map  No,  103.) 
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The  Pacific.  (Map  showing  ownership  or  mandate  of  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific.] 
Scale  1:23,546,157.  Size  33^  x  35  inches.  Compiled  by  Military  Intelligence 
Division,  G-2.  General  Staff,  U.  S.  Army.  Washington,  1921.  (M.  I.  D.  G.  S. 
Map  No.  97.] 

NEW  PERIODICALS. 

[Wot  heretofore  litUd.] 

ARGENTINE  REPUBUC. 

Anales  de  la  Asociacidn  .Argentina  Criadores  de  Shorthorn.  Buenos  Aires.  Monthly. 
Aiio  1,  No.  2.  February,  1922. 

Industria.  Buenos  Aires.  Monthly.  Afio  3,  No.  23,  September,  1921.  (Dedicada 
a  tratar  eepecialmente  asuntoe  de  propaganada,  organizacion  y  sistema  de  venta. 
Organo  propulsor  del  comercio  y  la  industria  nacional.) 

Informacidn  Comercial  e  Industrial.  Buenos  Aires.  Monthly.  No.  18,  January, 
1921.  (Publication  of  the  Direccidn  General  de  Comercio  e  Industria.) 

La  Opinidn.  Chajarf.  Weekly.  Afio  3,  No.  343,  March  18,  1922. 

La  Pantalla.  Buenos  .4ire8.  Weekly.  Afio  1,  No.  4,  April  18,  1922.  (Semanario 
Cinematogiifico  Sudamericano.) 

Revista  Comercial.  La  Plata.  Semi-Monthly.  Afio  13,  No.  281,  June  15,  1922. 
(Organo  oficial  del  “Centro  de  Almacereros  Minoristas  y  Anexos.) 

Revista  de  la  Educacidn  Ffsica.  Buenos  Aires.  Irregular.  (Organo  del  Institute 
Nacional  Superior  de  Educacion  Ffsica.) 

Revista  del  Impuesto  Unico.  Buenos  Aires.  Monthly.  Afio  1,  No.  1,  October,  1921. 

Revista  Universitaria  del  Litoral.  Parana.  Monthly.  Afio  1,  No.  1,  January,  1922. 

Siglo.  Buenos  Aires.  Monthly.  Afio  10,  No.  1,  April,  1922.  (Revista  de  Pensa- 
miento  Catdlico;  Oigano  de  los  C.  C.  de  E.) 

BOLIVIA. 

Revista  Boliviana  de  Instruccidn  Pdhlica.  La  Paz.  Monthly.  Afio  1,  No.  1, 
June  1, 1922.  (Organo  menaual  del  H.  Consejo  Universitario  de  La  Paz.) 

BRAZIL. 

Archives  da  Escola  Superior  de  Agricultura  e  Medicina  Veterinaria.  Pinheira, 
Estado  de  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Semi-annual.  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  September,  1917.  , 

Boletim  Commercial  do  Brasil.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Monthly.  Anno  1,  No.  2.  May, 
1921.  (Revista  dedicada  aos  interesses  do  commercio  Brasileiro  e  a  propaganda 
do  Brasil  em  todos  os  paizes  estrangeiros.) 

A  Capital.  Sfio  Paulo.  Daily.  Anno  12,  No.  28,  1922. 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Santos.  Monthly.  Vol. 
1,  No.  1,  January,  1922.  (Members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States.) 

Revista  de  Direito  Publico  e  de  Administra^ao  Federal,  Estadual  e  Municipal.  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  Anno  1,  Vol.  2,  No.  1,  July-Aug.  1921. 

CHILE. 

Agronomfa.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Monthly.  Afio  12,  No.  1,  January,  1922.  (Organo 
de  la  Sociedad  Agrondmica  de  Chile.) 

Boletfn  de  la  Camara  Oficial  Espafiola  de  Comercio  de  Chile.  Valparaiso.  Monthly. 
Afio  1,  No.  1,  December,  1922. 

The  Chilian  Review.  London,  England.  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  August,  1921.  (A  social, 
economic,  and  commercial  survey  of  the  Republic  of  Chile.) 

Efdmcridas  Marianas.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Monthly.  Afio  5,  No.  4,  April,  1922. 

Vida  Telegrdfica.  Concepcion.  Monthly.  Afio  1,  No.  1,  April  1,  1922.  (Organo 
de  los  Empleados  del  Ramo.) 
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COLOMBIA. 

Analos  cle  la  Asamblea  de  Antioquia.  Medellin.  Irregular.  Afio  12,  No.  3,  March 
15,  1922. 

Diario  de  la  Costa.  Cartagena.  Daily.  Ano  7,  No.  1483,  March  10,  1922. 

Diarlo  del  Comercio.  Barramjuilla.  Daily.  Ano  1,  No.  3,  July  18,  1922. 

COSTA  RICA. 

Ardua.  Heredia.  8  times  a  year.  Ano  1,  Nos.  5-6,  Nov.-Dee.,  1921. 

La  Nacidn.  San  Josd.  Daily.  Ano  1,  No.  128,  June  5,  1922. 

CUBA. 

The  Economic  Bulletin  of  Cuba.  Havana.  Monthly.  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  January,  1922. 
(Re\'iew  of  Financial  and  Commercial  events  of  the  month.) 

Espaha.  Havana.  Weekly.  Afto  1,  No.  1,  April  9,  1922.  (Semanario  Ilustrado.) 

Re  vista  del  Colegio  Farmacdutico  de  la  Habana.  Havana.  Monthly.  Tomo  1, 
No.  1.  March  15,  1922.  (Publicacidn  cientffica  mensual.) 

Revista  Parlamentaria  de  Cuba.  Havana.  Monthly.  Tomo  1,  No.  1,  April,  1922. 
(Publicacidn  mensual  polftica,  historia,  intereses  profesionales,  culture  general 
y  defensa  nacionalista.) 

DOMINICAN'  REPUBLIC. 

El  Siglo.  .Santo  Domingo.  Daily.  Ano  13,  No.  1793,  April  22,  1922.  (Diario 
popular  independiente.  Sucesor  de  “El  Tiempo”  f undado  en  1910.) 

OU.ATEMALA. 

Diario  de  la  Tarde.  Quezaltenango.  Daily.  Ano  1,  No.  68,  February  17,  1922. 

La  Escuela  de  Agriculture.  Guatemala.  Semi-Monthly.  Afto  1,  No.  3,  February 
1,  1922.  (Periddico  dedicado  a  la  enseftanza  y  propaganda  agrfcola.) 

El  Universo.  Guatemala.  Monthly.  Afto  1,  No.  50,  June  29,  1922.  (Periddico 
de  Informacidn  y  de  literature.) 


HONDURAS. 

La  Escuela  Primaria.  Santa  Rosa  de  t'opan.  Monthly.  Tomo  3,  No.  18,  2a  Epoca. 
Dec.  31,  1920.  (Ret-ista  mensual  jiedagdgica:  Organo  de  los  Maestros  de  Copan 
y  Ocotepeque.) 

Excelsior.  Tegucigalpa.  Daily.  Afto  1,  No.  255,  February,  1922. 

MEXICO. 

Boletfn  de  la  Universidad  Na<‘ional  del  Sureste.  Mdrida.  Monthly.  Epoca  1,  Tomo 
1,  No.  1,  March,  1922. 

Boletfn  del  Museo  Nacional  de  .\rqueologfa  Historia  y  P'tnogreffa.  Mexico,  D.  F. 

Quarterly.  Epoca  4a.  Tomo  1,  July,  1922. 

El  Evangelista  Cristiano.  Aguascalientes.  Monthly.  Tomo  2,  No.  10,  February  1, 
1922. 

Jueves  de  Excelsior.  Mexico,  D.  F.  Weekly.  June  29,  1922.  (El  periddico  de 
la  vida  nacional.) 

El  Libro  y  el  Pueblo.  Mexico,  D.  F.  Monthly.  Ano  1,  No.  1.  March  1,  1922. 

(Organo  del  Departamento  de  Bibliotecas  de  la  Secretarfa  de  Educacidn.) 
Mexic-an  Trade  News.  New  York.  Weekly.  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  July  3,  1922.  (Devoted 
to  Mexican-American  trade  and  commerce.) 

Mdxico  Industrial.  Mexico,  D.  F.  Monthly.  Tomo  1,  No.  1,  January,  1922. 
(Organo  de  la  Confederacidn  de  camaras  industrialea.) 
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^^exico  Magazine.  El  Paso.  Texas.  Weekly.  Vol.  1,  Xo.  3,  March  4,  1922.  (An 
international  illustrated  weekly  magazine,  devoted  to  the  development  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  through  the  dissemination  of  accurate 
information  about  their  possibilities.  Organ  of  the  Mexican  Investment  Syn¬ 
dicate.) 

Periddico  Oficial.  Mexicali.  Irregular.  Tomo  35,  X’o.  16,  April  20,  1922.  (Organo 
del  Gobierno  del  Distrito  Norte  de  la  Baja  California.) 

I.a  Tribuna.  Veracruz.  Daily.  Tomo  1.  No.  101,  June  5,  1922. 

NICARAOr.t. 

El  Independiente.  Leon.  Daily.  Afio  26,  No.  6898,  January  14,  1922. 

El  Pacffico.  Managua.  Daily.  Ano  26,  No.  49,  June  3, 1922.  (Diario  de  la  manana. 
Periodico  politico  y  de  informaciun  general.) 

El  Tiempo.  Managua.  Bi-weekly.  Formerly  “  La  Casa  Blanca.”  Ano  1,  No.  25. 
March  12,  1922.  (Bisemanal  de  combate  y  noticioso.) 

P.ANAMA. 

The  Times.  Panama,  Panama.  Daily.  Vol.  1,  No.  281.  July  14,  1922.  (Isthmian 
Journal  of  Commerce  and  Industry.) 

PERU. 

Continental.  Lima.  Monthly.  Ano  1,  No.  1.  January  31,  1921.  (Revista  mensual 
de  comercio.  industrias  y  finanzas.  Organo  de  la  Asociacion  Bancaria  de  De¬ 
portee.) 

Estadfstica  del  Comercio  Exterior  del  Peru.  Callao.  Monthly.  Formerly  “Boletfn 
de  Aduanas.”  January,  1922. 

Iji  Industria.  Trujillo.  Daily.  Ano  27,  No.  8209.  April  21,  1922. 

SALVADOR. 

Espiral.  San  Salvador.  Semimonthly.  Ano  1.  No.  1,  March  15,  1922.  (Re vista 
del  Ilogar.) 

Revista  Salvadoreila  de  Educacion  Ffsica.  San  Salvador.  Monthly.  Vol.  1,  No.  1, 
January,  1922. 

El  Salvador  Medico.  San  Salvador.  Monthly.  Aiio  1,  No.  1,  April  30,  1922. 
(Revista  Mensual.  Organo  de  la  Sociedad  de  Estudiantes  de  Medicina  “Emilio 
Alvarez.”) 

VENEZUELA. 

Ilispanoam^rica.  Caracas.  Monthly.  .\no  1,  Tomo  1,  No.  1,  January.  1922. 

Publications  Added  During  Seitember,  1922. 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

Anuario  de  estadfstica  de  la  Provincia  de  Tucumdn  correspondiente  al  ano  1920. 
Buenos  Aires,  Talleres  Grdficoe  G.  Kraft,  1922.  383  p.  4°. 

Definition  of  the  Argentine  Patriotic  League.  (A  guide  to  social  welfare.)  Buenos 
Aires,  1922.  29  p.  8°. 

Memoria  del  Ministerio  del  Interior  1921-1922.  Buenos  Aires,  1922.  852,  viii  p. 
4®. 

El  pueblo  de  San  Fernando,  la  escuela  y  la  biblioteca.  Por  Angel  F.  Rossi.  Biblio- 
teca  y  museo  popular  “Juan  N.  Madero.”  San  Fernando,  Imp.  La  Raz6n, 
1922.  13  p.  12°. 

Sarmiento  asociacidn  protectora  de  animales.  Memoria,  1921-1922.  Buenos  Aires, 
1922.'  31  p.  8°. 
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BRAZIL. 

Annapolis.  Gonferencia  historica  no  instituto  historico  e  geographico  de  Sergipe  em 
27  de  novembro  de  1915.  Pelo  padre  Dr.  Jo&o  de  Mattos  Freire  de  Carvalho. 
Aracajd,  Eet.  Graphico  F.  Sampaio  &  C.,  1922.  iv,  129,  ii  p.  8°. 

Boletim  meteorologico  anno  de  1914.'  Observa^Ses  meteorologicas  feitas  no  ex- 
obser\’atorio  nacional,  hojo  instituto  central  do  Rio  de  Janeiro,  e  nas  eetagOes 
da  rede  Nacional.  Directoria  de  Meteorologia.  [Rio  de  Janeiro],  OfScinas 
Graphicas  da  Eecola  de  Aprendizes  Artifices  de  Campos,  1922.  maps.  121  p.  4°. 
Brazil  centennial.  The  American  delegation  to  South  America  and  the  Brooklyn 
Daily  Eagle,  1922.  map.  illus.  31  (1)  p.  4°. 

Collec^a  de  leis  e  decretoe  de  1920.  Estado  de  Sergipe.  Aracaju,  Imprensa  Official, 

1921.  278,  Ixxxi,  27,  \-i,  316  p.  8®. 

Memorias  do  Instituto  Oswaldo  Cniz.  Anno  1922.  Tomo  XIV,  Faciculo  I.  Rio  de 
Janeiro— Manguinhoe,  1922.  pis.  141,  98  p.  8®.  (Text  in  Portuguese  and 
•  English.) 

Novo  Sergipe.  Depoimento  para  a  verdade  historica  sobre  a  administra^  Pereira 
T.«bo.  [Pelo]  Canto  e  Mello.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Typ.  e  Papelaria  Villas-Boas  & 
C.,  1921.  163  p.  8®. 

Possibilities  of  cotton  cultivation  in  the  state  of  Ceari  north-east  Brazil.  Paper 
presented  to  the  eleventh  international  cotton  congress  of  Stockholm,  June, 

1922.  By  Ildefonso  Albano.  Manchester,  Taylor  Garnett  Evans  &  Co.,  1922. 
14  p.  8®. 

Raymond-Whitcomb  cruise  to  the  Brazilian  centennial  exposition,  West  Indies, 
Panama,  and  South  America.  Boston,  Raymond-Mliitcomb  Company,  1922. 
illus.  55  (1)  p.  8®. 

Relatorio  da  directoria.  Centro  Industrial  do  Brasil.  Para  ser  apresentado  i  as- 
samblea  geral  ordinaria  do  anno  de  1922.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Typ.  do  Jornal  do 
Commercio,  1922.  fold,  tables,  x,  284  p.  4®. 

Synopse  do  recenseamento  realizado  em  1  de  setembro  de  1920.  Popula^^  pecuaria, 
numero  de  animales  das  varias  especies  de  gado.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Directoria 
geral  de  estatistica,  1922.  51  (1)  p.  8®. 

CHILE. 

Cartas  sobre  el  problems  de  la  infancia.  Por  Ismael  Valdra  Vald^.  Santiago  de 
Chile,  Imprenta  Balcells  &  Co.,  1919.  123  p.  12®. 

Censo  de  la  Repiiblica  de  Chile  de  15  de  Diciembre  de  1920.  Noticia  preliminar. 
Oflcina  Central  de  Estadfstica.  Santii^^  de  Chile,  Soc.  Imp.  y  Lit.  Universe, 

1921.  14  p.  4®. 

La  cuestidn  de  las  aguas  del  rio  Mauri.  Notas  cambiadas  entre  los  gobiernos  de 
Chile  y  Bolivia.  1922.  map.  vi,  39  p.  8®. 

La  cuestidn  del  Pacffico  y  las  nuevas  orientaciones  de  Bolivia.  Por  Luis  Barros 
Borgofio.  II  edicion.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Imprenta  y  Librerfa  “Artes  y  Letras, 

1922.  290  p.  8®. 

La  guerra  del  Pac(6co.  Por  Charles  de  Varigny.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Imprenta 
Cei^antes,  1922.  xx,  139  p.  12®. 

Hacia  la  solucion.  Apuntaciones  al  margen  de  la  negociaciun  chileno-peruana  de 

1921.  Por  Ernesto  Barros  Jarpa.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Imprenta  Universitaria, 

1922.  363  p.  8®. 

Tacna  y  Arica  bajo  la  soberam'a  Chilena.  Por  Carlos  V'aras  (Mont-Calm).  Santiago 
de  Chile,  Imp.  de  “La  Nacidn,”  1922.  front,  port,  illus.  map.  332,  iip.  8®. 

COLOMBIA. 

Con«]uest  of  New  Granada,  being  the  life  of  Gonzalo  Jimenez  de  Quesada.  -By  R.  B. 
Cunninghame  Graham.  Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1922.  front,  map. 
xi,  272  p.  8®. 
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Memoria  del  minlstro  de  obras  publicas  al  congreso  de  1922.  Tomo  1.  Casa 

Editorial  Minerva,  1922.  map.  pis.  248  <p.  8°. 

Memoria  del  ministro  del  tesoro  al  congreso  de  1922.  Bogota,  Imprenta  Nacional, 
1922.  Ixviii,  150  p.  8°. 

COSTA  HICA. 

.\punte8  sobre  sericultura.  For  Francisco  Prieto  Q.  De  “  La  Escuela  Costarricense,  ” 
Julio  de  1922.  San  Joe4,  Imprenta  Marfa  v.  de  Lines,  1922.  37  p.  4°. 

Escritoe  de  Jose  Ignacio  Escobar.  Seleccidn  y  prdlogo  del  Dr.  Diego  Mendoza.  San 
Joe4,  Publicado  por  J.  Garcia  Monge,  1922.  87  (1)  p.  12°. 

Estadfstica  demogniBca.  Poblacidn  de  la  repdblica  el  31  de  Diciembre  de  1921. 
Oficina  Nacional  de  Estadfstica.  San  Joe4,  Imprenta  Nacional,  1922.  19  p.  4°. 

Informe  anual  del  Director  Nacional  de  Higiene.  Bogotit,  Imprenta  Nacional,  1922. 
39  p.  8°. 

Informe  correspondiente  al  15  de  julio  de  1922.  Banco  de  Costa  Rica.  [San  Joe4], 
Imp.  Trejos  Hnos.  [5]  p.  4°. 

Proceso  de  la  restauracidn  d  la  intervenciun  Americana  en  Costa  Rica.  San  Jose, 
Imprenta,  Liberia  y  Enc.,  .\lsina,  1922.  328  p.  8°. 

CUBA. 

Cddigo  penal  para  la  republica  de  Cuba.  Proyecto  de  sus  libros  primero  y  segundo. 
Por  el  Dr.  Moisds  A.  Vieites,  ponente  designado  por  la  seccion  “B”  de  la  comisidn 
codificadora  nacional,  Habana,  Mayo,  1922.  Habana.  Imprenta  ‘*A\isador 
Comercial,”  1922.  32  p.  8°. 

Coleccidn  Legislativa.  Leyes,  decretos  y  resoluciones  de  1°  de  julio  &  31  de  agosto 
de  1915.  Volume  49.  Habana,  Imprenta  de  Rambla.  Boiiza  y  Ca.,  1922.  995 
p.  4°. 

ECUADOR. 

Informe  del  Ministerio  de  Relaciones  Exteriores  Junio  de  1921-Junio  de  1922.  Quito, 
Talleres  Tip.  Nacionales,  1922.  257  p.  8°. 

Informe  del  ministro  de  hacienda,  1921.  Quito,  Imprenta  y  Enc.  Nacionales,  [1922], 
224,  158  p.  4°. 

Informe  que  presents  el  director  general  de  sanidad  publics  al  seiior  ministro  de  ins- 
truccidn  pdblica  y  sanidad  sobre  los  trabajos  sanitarios  correspondientes  al  afio 
1921.  Guayaquil,  Papelerfa  e  Imprenta  Garay,  1922.  tables.  45  p.  8°. 

Presupuesto  de  ingresos  y  egresos  de  la  nscidn  para  el  ejericio  econdmico  de  1922. 
Ministerio  de  hacienda.  Quito,  Imp.  y  Enc.  Nacionales,  1922.  98  p.  4°. 

Sepulturas  ricas  de  oro  en  la  provincia  del  Azuay.  (Tirada  aparte  del  ndmero  9  del 
Boletfn  de  la  Academia  Nacional  de  Historia).  Quito,  Imprenta  de  la  Uni- 
versidad  Central,  1922.  7  p.  4°. 

La  situacidn  bancaria  del  Ecuador.  La  moratoria,  la  deuda  del  gobierno,  los  cambios, 
el  cacao,  etc.  Quito,  Impreso  por  Enrique  Ramos,  [1922].  fold,  table.  20  p.  8°. 

GUATEMALA. 

Native  names  and  uses  of  some  plants  of  eastern  Guatemala  and  Honduras.  By  S.  F. 
Blake.  Washington,  D.  C.,  Contributions  from  the  United  States  National 
Herbarium,  Vol,  24,  part  4.  1922.  pis.  v,  87-100  p.  8°. 

MEXICO. 

Constitucidn  politics  del  estado  de  Sinaloa.  Expedida  el  dfa  22  de  junio  de  1922 
reformando  la  de  25  de  agosto  de  1917.  Culiacan  Rosales.  Imprenta  del  Gobierno 
del  Estado,  1922.  51  p.  8°. 

Explicacidn  del  simbolismo  de  la  decoracion  arqueoldgica  del  templo  de  Quetzalcoatl 
(La  Ciudadela)  de  Teotihuacan.  Mexico,  D.  F.  Apartado  Postal  1476.  1922. 
7p.  12°. 
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Jeroglificos  <le  apellidoH  espanoles.  Estudio  de  interpretacion  presentado  a  la  sociedad 
Mexicana  de  geograffa  y  eata  lfstica.  Mexico,  D.  F.  Apartado  Foetal,  Xu.  1476. 
1922.  illus.  37  (1)  p.  12°. 

PAN.\.M.\. 

Ceneo  demografico  de  la  Proviacia  de  Code,  1920.  Boletln  Xo.  3.  Direccion  General 
del  Ceneo.  Panama,  Imprenta  Nacional,  1922.  126  p.  8°. 

Mensaje  dirigido  por  el  preeidente  de  la  republica  de  Panama  a  la  aeamblea  nacional 
al  inaugurar  sue  sesionee  ordinarias  el  1°  de  septiembre  de  1922.  Panama.  Im¬ 
prenta  Xacional.  1922.  85  p.  4®. 

PAR.VGUAY. 

Oidigo  rural  con  las  adiciones,  supresiones  y  modificaciones.  Compilacion  ordenada 
por  el  director  de  tierras  y  colonias  D.  Genaro  Romero.  Asuncion,  19‘20.  34  (1) 
p.  8°. 

Exposicion  del  Dr.  Gualberto  ( 'ardiis  Huerta  en  la  sesion  del  senado  del  11  de  mayo, 
i  on  prefacio  del  diecurso  j)ronunciado  el  7  de  noviembre  de  1921  en  el  Congreso 
Pleno.  Asuncion,  Imprenta  Sudamericana.  1922.'  72  p.  12°. 

Geograffa  del  Paraguay.  Por  Luis  de  Gasperi.  Primera  edicion.  Buenos  Aires, 
Talleres  “Casa  Jacobo  Peuser,”  1920.  pis.  305  p.  12°. 

PKKC. 

Mensaje  presentado  al  Congreso  ordinario  de  1922  por  el  presidente  de  la  republica 
Lima,  1922.  26  p.  4°. 

SALVADOR. 
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